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THE CLOSE OF 


A GREAT WAR. 


(A PARALLEL AND A Lesson.) 


In the spring of the year 1784 
there returned to England from 
America the remains of a British 
army, angry, dispirited, and above all 
thoughtful. To say that it was a 
beaten army would be untrue, for 
though it had suffered many defeats, 
two of them veritable disasters, it 
had given harder blows than it had 
received. Against Saratoga and 


Yorktown the British could set suc- 
cesses quite as important in the cap- 


tures of New York, with the forts 
around it, and of Charleston ; while 
the American invasion of Canada, 
though at first crowned with some 
little success, had issued finally in 
abject and extremely costly failure. 
There was also a certain attack upon 
a tiny British garrison at Penobscot, 
about which Englishmen know no- 
thing and Americans say as little as 
possible, but which, if critically ex- 
amined, will be found to have been as 
crushing and humiliating a defeat as 
was inflicted upon the enemy during 
the whole of the war. Moreover, in 
spite of French subsidies, French 
troops, and French fleets in and about 
America, in spite of the active hos- 
tility of Spain and Holland and the 
“armed neutrality” of Europe against 
England, in spite actually of the dis- 
aster at Yorktown itself, it is per- 
fectly clear that the revolted colonies 
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could not have carried on the war for 
another year, while the Old Country, 
hard pressed though she was, had 
still the strength in reserve for a 
final effort which could hardly have 
failed of success. 

Still, though unbeaten, the army 
was thoughtful, for it had passed 
through many hard trials and learned 
many bitter lessons. The march to 
and from Lexington was the first of 
these lessons, when a small British 
column was riddled by sniping’ fire 
in front, flanks, and rear from 
every point of vantage along twenty 
miles of road. The frontal attack 
upon the entrenchments of Bunker's 
Hill was the second lesson, when 
eighty British officers, conspicuous by 
their shining gorgets, were shot down 
by the unerring rifles of the American 
marksmen, and the position was only 
carried at the third attempt with a 
loss of over eleven hundred out of a 
total force of twenty-two hundred men. 
There were no more frontal attacks 
upon entrenched positions after this, 
and there was only one more expedi- 
tion upon the model of Lexington, 
which, having met with the like fate, 
brought such adventures peremptorily 


! This is not a word of modern invention. 
I have traced its use back to the siege of 
Baroach, in the Bombay Presidency, iu 
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to an end. The British generals 
realised that they had been set down 
to the most difficult of all tasks, the 
subduction of a civilised people in 
@ savage country,—of a people, too, 
trained in the school of sport and of 
Indian warfare, unfettered by military 
rules or pedantries, and, it must be 
added, not over scrupulous as to the 
abuse of the customs of war. 

It is true that the Americans 
formed a considerable number of 
regular regiments, chiefly infantry, 
and that they fought a certain num- 
ber of pitched battles on a certain 
scale of magnitude. But on these 
occasions, though they chose their 
positions very cleverly, they were 
practically always out-manceuvred and 
out-fought, even when they were not 
out-numbered. Wide turning move- 
ments, conceived with great skill and 
executed with admirable precision, 
won the actions of Brooklyn and 
Brandywine ; and, speaking generally, 
it may be said that the Americans 
rarely, if ever, got the better of the 
British except in irregular warfare. 
Their natural shrewdness, however, 
soon showed them that irregular 
tactics were best adapted to a wild 
and thinly populated country, and 
they accordingly pursued them with 
much success. By such tactics, and 
no other, was Burgoyne reduced to 
capitulation. No more splendid 
attempt to achieve the impossible is 
recorded in our military history than 
that of Burgoyne and his heroic seven 
thousand ; but it was less the drilled 
and trained American platoons than 
the cunning marksmen which thinned 
his ranks. His campaign may be 
described as one of bush-fighting, for, 
except for an occasional small clear- 
ing, his route lay through almost 
interminable forest; and whether on 
march, in action, or in camp his men 
were continually falling under the 
bullets of some enemy safely concealed 
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among the trees. Drill and discipline 
could make the British soldier stand 
in his ranks and be killed; but they 
could not silence the unseen rifle 
which, safe beyond the range of his 
own musket, struck down first his 
officers, then his serjeants, and at 
last himself. 

The British, therefore, had no 
alternative but to learn from their 
enemies, to pit marksman against 
marksman, individual against in- 
dividual, irregular tactics against 
irregular tactics. Sundry irregular 
corps were therefore formed, some- 
times of a composite kind so as to 
include mounted men, unmounted 
men, and gunners, in order that the 
Americans might be beaten with their 
own weapons. Simcoe, Tarleton, and 
Ferguson were the most famous of 
their leaders, Ferguson being a pas- 
sionate devotee of the rifle and the 
finest marksman in England. He, 
poor fellow, was killed before he 
could write any account of his 
actions; but Tarleton and Simcoe 
have each left behind them a volume, 
with full descriptions of long night- 
marches, surrounding of farms, sur- 
prises of posts, and the like, which 
resemble curiously the accounts that 
we have read in the newspapers 
during the past twelve months. 
Tarleton, in particular, was famous 
for the speed and distance of his 
marches ; and it may be questioned 
whether, as the phrase goes, his 
records have been beaten in South 
Africa. It is noticeable that, except 
under these leaders, mounted troops 
were little employed during the 
American war. The whole of the 
regular cavalry sent from England 
across the Atlantic did not exceed two 
weak regiments of Light Dragoons, 
one of which was withdrawn after 
two years. ‘The general actions of 
the war were fought almost without 
exception on ground so densely 
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wooded that no large number of 
cavalry could come into action unless 
dismounted ; and it must be remem- 
bered that the Light Dragoon of 
those days was armed with musket 
and bayonet as well as with sabre. 
For several months Simcoe and 
Tarleton did good work in New 
York and New Jersey until the 
principal scene of action was shifted 
to Carolina. There it may be said 
that, after the capture of Charles- 
ton, the operations were carried on 
wholly by irregular or, as it was then 
called, partisan-warfare. The pro- 
blem set to Lord Cornwallis, who 
was in command, was one that is 
not unfamiliar to us. Starting from 
a base on the sea he was to advance 
inland for two or three hundred 
miles through a population in which 
the disloyal party had gained the 
upper hand, reducing it to loyalty 
and obedience as he went. The 
principal settlements lay on the 
banks of the great rivers which 
seamed the province from end to 
end, and the roads naturally followed 
these waterways. Cornwallis, there- 
fore, advanced up the largest of these 
rivers, receiving oaths of allegiance, 
distributing arms to the takers of 
those oaths, and establishing posts to 
maintain his lines of communication. 
Then the well-known game began. 
Oaths were thrown to the winds, and 
the distributed arms turned against 
their donors. General Greene, a very 
fine soldier, with a small nucleus of 
regular troops kept retreating before 
Cornwallis in front, while Sumpter, 
Marion, and other guerilla leaders, 
the De Wets and Delareys of their 
day, worked round his flanks and 
rear, attacked his posts, snapped 
up his patrols, intercepted his sup- 
plies, and, in a word, made his 
life a burden and his advance a 
danger. To Tarleton and Ferguson 
fell the task of coping with these 
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bands, and very capable leaders they 
proved themselves to be. But though 
they were often brilliantly successful, 
they suffered also very severe defeats. 
Tarleton on one occasion lost practi- 
cally the whole of his column, and 
escaped only with a few dragoons, 
while Ferguson suffered the same 
misfortune and was left dead on the 
field. Like all leaders in that peculiar 
description of warfare they ran great 
risks, and were therefore liable to 
great reverses. 

But in the course of all these 
irregular actions the British troops 
had inevitably learned irregular ways. 
The stately solid order which had 
done such wonders at Fontenoy, at 
Minden, and at Quebec had vanished. 
The depth of three ranks, which had 
hitherto been the rule, had been 
reduced to two; the files had been 
opened, and the formation of the line 
had become (relatively speaking) loose, 
disjointed, and irregular. Companies 
were separated by wide intervals, and 
there was an independence of action 
among small units which was wholly 
at variance with current European 
notions. This looseness of array, 
originaliy brought about by constant 
bush-fighting and by the deadly fire of 
the American sharp shooters, had been 
encouraged by the comparative absence 
of regular cavalry on either side. 
More than once, it is true, a mere 
handful of one or two hundred sabres 
had decided an action in favour of 
one side or the other; and the Ameri- 
can Colonel Washington, a kinsman 
of the great George, had shown con- 
spicuous ability in the handling of 
this particular arm. Moreover both 
Tarleton and another British officer 
had found to their cost that the 
attack of their open irregular line 
upon steady troops in solid forma- 
tion could sometimes issue in disaster. 
None the less the British officers 
returned from America with the fixed 
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idea that the fire-arm, whether musket 
or rifle, was all in all in modern war- 
fare, that the shock of the bayonet 
was so rare as to be practically 
obsolete, and that, as a natural con- 
sequence, the greater the frontage of 
fire that could be developed the better. 
They urged therefore that the third 
rank should be abolished, since its 
fire, if not positively dangerous to 
the first and second ranks, was ineffec- 
tive ; that the musket, hitherto made 
long so as to serve for use in three 
ranks, should be shortened, and that 
the weight thus saved should be 
utilised in enlarging its bore; and 
that the files should be loose, or in 
other words, that the lateral interval 
between man and man should be wide, 
so as to give to every individual 
greater freedom of action. 

Such were the thoughts of this 
thoughtful army. There were, how- 
ever, officers at headquarters who, 
though they had fought under Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick from 1759 to 
1762, had not gone to America, and 
while not denying that much was to 
be learned from recent campaigns, 
could not accept so complete an over- 
throw of all received opinions. Among 
them was one Colonel David Dundas, 
who had attended the manceuvres of 
the Prussian army very regularly 
during those years. He was a lean, 
dry, crabbed Scot who as a youth had 
walked all the way from Edinburgh 
to Woolwich to obtain the post of 
“lieutenant fire-worker ” in the Royal 
Artillery ; but he was the fortunate 
possessor of brains and he was an 
enthusiast in his profession. He 
went to Prussia again in 1785, and 
saw three thousand cavalry advance 
at the trot in column of squadrons 
and deploy into line for attack over 
a frontage of a mile in less than 
three minutes; he saw the Prussian 
infantry also manceuvre, in flexible 
columns and deploy by battalions and 


brigades with beautiful accuracy and 
precision on their given alignment, 
solid and steady, three ranks deep ; 
and he asked himself whether a 
British army, trained on the principles 
imported from America, cou!d meet 
such troops with success. He answered 
himself in the negative; and then, 
reflecting on the laxity of all military 
rules at that time in England,—that 
every colonel did very much what 
was right in his own eyes, and that, 
whatever the zeal and intelligence 
of individual commanders, the peace- 
establishment of a regiment was too 
weak for them either to gain or to 
impart good instruction, he resolved 
to throw all his weight counter to the 
American scale lest irregularity should 
become “ regulation.” 

Other officers at headquarters were 
as keen as this Scottish colonel, 
and the result was the publication 
of a very ponderous quarto volume, 
PrINcIPLEs OF Mitirary MovEMENTs, 
dedicated to the King by His Ma- 
jesty’s dutiful servant and subject 
David Dundas. The new system 
was tried experimentally at Dublin, 
while the Adjutant-General (there was 
no Commander-in-Chief) made it his 
business to secure the blessing of 
the Duke of York and the Brigade 
of Guards, without which no such 
reforms could prosper. The Princi- 
PLES, which were based entirely on the 
Prussian practice, were duly accepted, 
and for the first time the British 
Army was subjected to absolute 
uniformity of training. That the 
manceuvring power of British troops 
was much increased thereby there 
can be no doubt; but it is also un- 
questionable that reaction was carried 
too far in Dundas’s reforms. The 
truth was, as Cornwallis noticed in 
1785, that parts of the Prussian 
training, even when carried on under 
the great Frederick’s own eye, were 
thoroughly unpractical. The rigidity 
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and formality of Dundas’s system 
gained for him the name of Old 
Pivot ; and the eighteen manceuvres 
into which he had distributed the 
whole science of military evolution 
were a sad stumbling-block to slow- 
witted officers. ‘‘ General,” said Sir 
John Moore to him in 1804, “that 
book of yours has done a great deal 
of good, and would be of great value 
if it were not for those damned 
eighteen manceuvres.” “ Why,—aye,” 
answered Dundas slowly, in broad 
Scotch “ blockheads don’t understand ;” 
and he is not the last framer of drill- 
books who has made that remark. 
Moore himself in those same years was 
selecting the best points of Dundas’s 
book and of American experience for 
the training of the Light Division ; and 
it is significant that he restored the 
formation in two ranks and the in- 
dependence of small units, in the 
teeth of Dundas and of all the nations 
in Europe. 

It may be asked why I have 
theught it worth while to disinter 
these dry bones of ancient military 
controversy. I answer, because there 
seems to me to be danger lest we 
should fall into errors analogous to 
those from which Dundas saved the 
army in 1788. A great change has 
passed over all warfare in the century 
since Moore drilled his famous division 
at Shorncliffe, and yet men say now 
just what they said at the close of 
the American war, that the fire-arm 
or, as we now express it, the rifle, is 
everything. They then averred that 
the shock of the bayonet was obso- 
lete; they now declare that lances 
and sabres have no place but in a 
museum, and that the shock-action of 
cavalry is a thing of the past. There 
is a parallel even in the matter of 
formation for attack. Our infantry 
has been extended in the present war 
to intervals of thirty paces between 
man and man; will it be prudent to 
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employ as great extension against a 
European enemy? We are sadly in 
want of a Dundas to remind us that 
Boers are not our only possible foes 
nor South Africa our only possible 
fighting ground, and of a Moore to 
assimilate for us all that is best in the 
teaching of foreign armies as well as 
of South African experience. 

So much for purely military and 
technical matters; let us now glance 
at our military administration and 
our military policy in the broader 
sense at this same period. The 
Treaty of Versailles which ended the 
war was negotiated by Lord Shel- 
burne ; and almost the last act of his 
Administration was to ordain that 
all soldiers enlisted for three years’ 
service,—that is to say the vast 
majority of the men then in the ranks 
—might take their discharge at once, 
whether they had completed their 
terms or not. Having done this, 
Shelburne was almost immediately 
driven from office by the coalition of 
Fox and Lord North. This Adminis- 
tration, knowing that nothing but 
success could cover the iniquity of 
its origin, set itself to gain popular 
favour by an excessive reduction of 
the army. At the peace of 1763 
the 70th Regiment of the Line and 
the 18th Dragoons were the youngest 
that had been kept on the Army-list ; 
but Fox and North, although affairs 
had long been going very ill with us 
in India, proposed to disband all 
regiments junior to the 63rd in the 
infantry and to the 16th Dragoons 
in the cavalry. Fortunately on the 
accession of Lord Rockingham’s 
Government General Conway had 
been appointed Commander-in-Chief ; 
and he, though generally speaking a 
feeble creature, combated this mis- 
chievous design with great courage 
and resolution. The struggle between 
the soldier and the politicians was 
long and strenuous, but the soldier 
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triumphed at last, and it was as well. 
By November, 1783, the infantry 
of the Line in England had sunk 
to three thousand men; if North 
and Fox had executed their intention 
there would have been only twenty- 
six hundred in the whole of Great 
Britain. 

Very fortunately this unprincipled 
pair were shortly afterwards removed 
from office, and William Pitt came 
into power in May, 1784, with a 
majority which made him ruler of 
England for the next seventeen years. 
Mr. Bagehot has written that there 
were at that moment three questions 
which pressed for the attention of a 
great statesman,—TIreland, economical 
reform, and parliamentary reform— 
and that Pitt dealt with all three of 
them. The reader shall presently 
judge whether there were not a fourth 
question also, little less urgent than 
the others. All authorities seem to 
agree that Pitt was a great financier 
(and indeed there is very much to 
support his claim to the title) and 
also that he was born to be a great 
peace-minister. We all know what 
a great peace-minister in England 
is; he is a man who curtails the 
votes for the Army and Navy, leaves 
all the means of defence to go to 
wrack and ruin, and then boasts of 
the reduction of expenditure and of 
the prosperous state of the country. 
It is worth while for us to examine 
whether or not Pitt was a minister 
of this description, freely granting 
first that he found the burden of the 
public debt increased to alarming pro- 
portions and the national finances in 
hideous disorder. 

First, be it noted to Pitt’s honour 
that one of his earliest cares was to 
secure the dockyards of Portsmouth 
and Plymouth by fortification ; for 
Plymouth had been exposed to immi- 
nent danger when the French and 
Spaniards commanded the Channel in 
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1779, and had indeed owed its deliver- 
ance rather to the enemy’s timidity 
than to any strength of itsown. In 
this admirable design, however, he was 
foiled by faction and prejudice in the 
House of Commons. In vain Lord 
Hood and several captains in the Navy 
pleaded that fortification of the dock- 
yards was essential if the British 
fleet was to do its duty at sea. The 
Opposition professed constitutional 
scruples. One gentleman opined that 
“ fortifications might be termed semi- 
naries of soldiers and universities of 
pretorianism.” Sheridan, with his 
usual impudence, argued the question 
as though he had been an admiral. 
Fox, who was ready enough to plead 
for the divine right of princes when 
he saw a chance of gaining office 
thereby, declared “that on constitu- 
tional measures he retained his great 
party principles;” and the motion 
was actually lost by the Speaker’s 
casting vote. None the less Pitt 
contrived within the next few years 
to fortify at any rate the naval 
stations in the West Indies, and 
even to add a small corps of artificers 
to the Royal Engineers for the work. 
The subjection of these artificers to 
military law again drove Fox and 
Sheridan into hysterics, and Fox 
averred that the measure “ must 
operate to the surrender of our 
liberties.” Let no man depreciate 
the value of printed Parliamentary 
debates; they are the chart which 
records the deepest soundings taken 
in the unfathomable sea of human 
imbecility. 

So much of Pitt’s work was good ; 
let us now turn from the bricks and 
mortar to the flesh and blood of the 
army. I have already mentioned 
that permission had been granted to 
all men, who had been enlisted for 
short terms, to take their discharge ; 
it now remains for me to add that 
almost without exception they took 
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advantage of the liberty. A bounty 
of a guinea and a half was offered to 
all good men who would re-enlist, 
but hardly a man would look at it. 
The ranks were depleted to a degree 
which struck consternation into the 
Government, for in those days there 
was plenty of lawlessness and no 
police. Circulars were despatched 
to colonels bidding them send out 
recruiting-parties at once; and the 
parties were duly despatched, but 
they could obtain no recruits. They 
were kept at the work through the 
summer and autumn of 1785, as well 
as through the preceding winter and 
the spring, but without the least 
result. The case was exactly the 
same in 1786, in 1787, and in fact in 
every year up to 1792. The ribbons 
were flaunted, and the fifes and 
drums were played from year’s end 
to year’s end throughout the length 
and breadth of Great Britain ; but not 
a man would take the shilling. In 
1788 the regiments in Great Britain 
were directed to send _ recruiting 
parties to Ireland, but, though men 
were rather less unready to enlist 
across St. George’s Channel, they 
neutralised that advantage by a dis- 
proportionate alacrity in deserting. 
In truth at this period the number 
of deserters seems almost to have 
exceeded the number of recruits. In 
vain the King gave warning that he 
would confirm the sentence of death, 
if adjudged, on deserters ; no menace 
of severity had the slightest effect. 
In Ireland the regular establishment 
of the infantry was set down at 
seven thousand men; the annual 
average of deserters was twelve hun- 
dred. Matters at last reached such 
a pitch that regular depots were 
formed in Cork and Dublin for the re- 
ception of deserters, where they were 
tried, sentenced to perpetual service 
abroad, and shipped off by hundreds 
to the West Indies, from which it 
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was hoped that they could desert 
no more. Never before, not even in 
the days of Walpole, had the Army 
been reduced to such a condition. 
What was the reason, the reader 
will ask? The answer is simple. 
The pay of the soldier (and it may 
be added of the sailor also) was in- 
sufficient, and the stoppages were 
excessive. Eight pence a day had 
been the pay of the fvot-soldier in 
the days of Philip and Mary; eight- 
pence a day it was in the thirtieth 
year of George the Third, with two- 
pence stopped for clothing and the 
remainder for food and other ex- 
penses. It is literally true that the 
only alternatives open to the private 
in the years under review were to 
desert or to starve. Desertion, too, 
brought about its own _ increase. 
Deserters when captured were neces- 
sarily escorted by road from quarter 
to quarter, which signified very 
often a march of as much as a 
hundred miles backwards and _for- 
wards. Such long marches of course 
wore out the shoes and gaiters of the 
escorting soldiers, who were obliged 
to replace them at their own cost. 
This of course meant a further 
stoppage of already inadequate pay, 
and inability to purehase pipeclay 
and other matters for the cleaning of 
belts and accoutrements. “ Hence un- 
able to make the appearance required 
of him under pain of punishment, 
unable even to satisfy the common 
calls of hunger [the words are those 
of the Adjutant-General] and being 
without hope of relief, the soldier 
deserts in despair.” This is a lament- 
able story ; yet to our amazement we 
find the Adjutant-General adding that 
the case of the subalterns was even 
harder than that of the privates, and 
his statement is confirmed by a com- 
plaint from the colonels in Ireland 
that the pay of a _ subaltern of 
dragoons barely sufficed for the main- 
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tenance of his servant and of his 
horse. 

It may be asked whether this in- 
sufficiency of the private soldier’s pay 
was a new thing. The answer is, 
certainly not. As far back as in 
1763 the military authorities had 
called attention to the heightened 
standard of luxury and comfort in all 
callings but that of the soldier ; and 
in 1764 there had been an actual 
mutiny in Canada, in consequence of 
excessive stoppages. Recruiting had 
been very difficult during the few 
years of peace that followed the close 
of the Seven Years’ War, and the 
reasons had been fully explained ; but 
no Government had the courage to 
propose an increase of pay. It is 
absolutely impossible that Pitt could 
have been ignorant of the Army’s 
grievances, and it was certainly his 
duty as Prime Minister and as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to have re- 
dressed them. The King expressed 
so lively a concern for the sufferings 
of the soldiers that he can hardly 
have failed to bring them to the 
notice of his chief adviser ; but it was 
not until 1792 that the Adjutant- 
General with the help of Lord Barring- 
ton (a former Secretary at War and 
always a good friend to the soldier), 
succeeded at last in wringing from 
Pitt a few additional allowances. 
These insured the private soldier at 
any rate food sufficient to keep him 
alive, and even the magnificent sum 
of 18s. 104d. per annum payable in 
bi-mensual instalments, over and 
above all deductions for his subsist- 
ence and his clothing; but the con- 
cession was obtained only by sacrificing 
the claims of the subalterns to relief. 

It may be objected that the finan- 
cial condition of the country sufli- 
ciently justified the parsimony of 
Pitt; let us therefore look a little 
more deeply into his military adminis- 
tration. It must be remembered that 
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throughout these years he was pur- 
suing what is called a spirited foreign 
policy, which threatened to lead Eng- 
land into war with France in 1787, 
with Spain in 1790, and with Russia 
in 1791. Iam far from contending 
that his policy was mistaken; the 
question is how he endeavoured to 
support it. The natural inference 
would be that he increased the Army 
and Navy; and it is true that both 
in 1787 and in 1790 a temporary 
augmentation of the Army was voted, 
and that a bounty of three guineas 
was offered to recruits. Yet in 1787 
it was necessary to enlist prisoners 
from gaol, discharged seamen, and 
even Chelsea-pensioners, while in 
1790 the whole country was over- 
run with recruiting-officers and their 
crimps, and the price of recruits rose 
to the enormous figure of fifteen 
guineas a head. It was only with 
the greatest difficulty and by ruthless 
drafting that eight battalions could be 
scraped together—for what service? 
to do marines’ duty on board ship, 
because seamen were as scarce, under 
Pitt’s administration, as soldiers. In 
1791 the story was just the same. 
“We shall probably be called upon 
for at least a thousand men for the 
fleet,” wrote the Adjutant-General 
plaintively; “how we are to do it 
until the 14th and 19th arrive home 
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Was it then on the Militia that 
Pitt relied for defence? Certainly it 
was not. He never called out more 
than two-thirds of them,—twenty-one 
thousand men—for training in any 
year: he ignored the scheme of rota- 
tion for passing the population through 
the ranks, which was the essence of 
his father’s Militia Act, though it was 
shown that he could save money by 
enforcing it ; and he allowed the 
regiments to be filled by paid substi- 
tutes who would otherwise have served 
in the regular Army. In a word he 
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suffered the Militia to run to waste 
like the rest of our armed forces, under 
the plea of economy. Moreover, that 
no source of inefficiency and demorali- 
sation should be wanting, he saved 
a few thousand pounds annually by 
dispensing with a Commander-in-Chief, 
whereby the patronage of the Army 
was thrown into the hands of a mere 
party politician, the Secretary at War, 
and the discipline of the whole force, 
more particularly of the officers, most 
dangerously impaired. Finally, being 
unable to spare the money to save his 
own soldiers from starvation, he, the 
son of the great Chatham, spent from 
1787 onward £40,000 annually as a 
retaining fee for twelve thousand 
Hessians, to be ready for service at 
any moment if called upon. 

Thus the money voted for the pay 
of the Army was wasted in convert- 
ing honest men into outlaws, while 
£10,000 was devoted to subsidising 
foreigners to take their place. Hence 
when war became inevitable in 1793 
the only troops that could be raised for 
service were three thousand infantry 
and seven hundred cavalry. At last 
in 1797 matters came to a climax, 
Open mutiny in the Navy and threa- 
tened mutiny in the Army extorted a 
sudden increase of the soldier’s pay 
from eightpence to one shilling a day, 
and an increase of his pocket-money, 
clear of all stoppages, from nothing 
in 1781 and 18s. 10$d. in 1792 to 
£3 8s., or over three hundred per cent. 
Nor were the subalterns forgotten, for 
they received an additional shilling a 
day with remission of stoppages, which 
augmented their emoluments from 
thirty to forty-five per cent. Thus 
was done hastily, in time of war and 
under threat of mutiny, the justice 
which had been denied in time of 
peace. Meanwhile hundreds of poor 
fellows, who might have made good 
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soldiers, had been flogged almost to 
death and transported to bad climates, 
and hundreds more were at large, 
recruiting the ranks of smugglers and 
criminals. These figures are sufficient 
alone to damn such finance for ever. 

It may be said that all this has no 
bearing on the present state of affairs ; 
but I venture to suggest that it may 
have. Tens of thousands of men 
will have completed their term when 
the present war ends, and their places 
must be filled; nor, I imagine, would 
it be prudent at this moment to 
count upon obtaining levies from 
Germany, though a subsidy might con- 
ceivably still be acceptable. The 
question of an increase of pay is for 
wiser heads than mine to decide; but 
if such increase be called for, it must 
be granted ungrudgingly. There will of 
course be a great outcry for reduction 
of expenditure ; but the etliciency of 
the forces of the Crown must first be 
ensured, notwithstanding the factious 
politician who is always with us, pos- 
sessing all the vices of Fox without 
his talent and all the impudence of 
Sheridan without his wit. The ques- 
tion of rotation in the Militia is as 
urgent ever. Finally the 
control of the Army should not be 
allowed to fall too much into the 
hands of a party-politician. Twice 
already this has happened, in the 
Administration of Walpole and in 
the Administration of Pitt, and on 
each occasion discipline needed to be 
restored with a very strong hand. We 
should beware lest we permit the 
same evil to be repeated, for few of 
us realise how much it has cost us in 
the past. The party-system may be 
necessary to the successful working of 
representative institutions, but it is 
the curse of military administration, 
whether in war or peace. 

J. W. Forrescue. 
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EDWARD FITZGERALD 


ON MUSIC 


AND MUSICIANS. 


“His love of music was one of his earliest passions and remained with him to 
the last.” —W. A. WRIGHT. 


Arter the rare delight of reading 
More Lerrers or Epwarp Firz- 
GERALD it was impossible to resist 
the temptation to take down the 
three éarlier volumes of his Letters, 
and enjoy a further instalment of 
the humour, the kindliness, the fine 
judgment of Carlyle’s “ peaceable, 
affectionate, ultra-modest man.” No 
matter how many times they may 
have been read, the earlier letters are 
found to be just as fresh as the later 
ones. One knows by heart what 
Fitzgerald is going to say on the 
other side of the page, but the page 
must be turned, in order that the 
inimitable language may be read once 
more. Fitzgerald’s judgments are fre- 
quently startling, but always possible 
to be understood by those who have 
learned to love their author. Occa- 
sionally he uses language savouring of 
the Little Englander; he wounds the 
feelings of Jane Austen’s admirers by 
his preference for Wilkie Collins; on 
musical matters there are not a few 
criticisms which must dispose modern 
musicians to bite their thumbs at 
him. But these and all other things 
are soon forgiven, and right-minded 
people cannot read him without a feel- 
ing that it is pleasanter to disagree 
with him than to agree with anyone 
else. The purpose of this article is to 
make some survey of his references to 
music and musicians, and bring together 
his contributions to musical criticism, 
since they are wholesome, animating, 
original, and, when knowledge has 
guided them, singularly sound. 


Fitzgerald was credited with the 
aphorism “Taste is the feminine of 
Genius,” and it is just his taste in 
music which raises so many interest- 
ing considerations. His books were 
hardly more his friends than were 
his musical scores; but he did not 
act upon Dr. Johnson’s advice, “ Keep 
your friendships in repair.” Thus he 
troubled little to make new friend- 
ships in music, and consequently his 
knowledge of the best modern music 
was small. Just as he was content 
with those men and those books whose 
worth and faithfulness were proved, 
so, in music, he was satisfied with the 
achievements of the older masters and 
suspicious of the newer schools. He 
seems to have known instinctively, at 
the first contact with man or book, 
what would prove a lifelong friend, 
and he seldom was at the pains to 
look twice at anything unless it had 
enchained his immediate sympathies. 
So it was with Loruarn—“ a pleasant 
magic lantern, which I shall forget 
when it is over ;” so with CanmMEN— 
“on the Wagner model, very beautiful 
accompaniments to no melody:” he 
had never heard one of Wagner's 
operas! But there were exceptions : 
for instance, he got over the sus- 
picions which Madame de Sevigné’s 
references to her “ eternal daughter” 
caused him, confessed his error, and 
could say, like Madame Tellier, 
“Combien je regrette . . . le 
temps perdu.” Had he been willing 
to hear and to try to understand 
modern music, his severe judgments 
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might perhaps have been modified, if 
not entirely altered. 

“ Always beautiful, and melodious:” 
these words sum up Fitzgerald’s 
musical creed. “I say the Arts are 
nothing if not beautiful” is the ex- 
planation he gives after one of his 
tirades, and again: “I had thought 
Beauty was the main object of the 
Arts; but these people, not having 
Genius, I suppose, to create any new 
forms of that, have recourse to the 
Ugly, and find their worshippers in 
plenty. In Painting, Poetry, and 
Music it seems to me the same. And 
people think all this finer than Mozart, 
Raffaelle, and Tennyson as he was.” 
Melody is his great text: “I have 
never heard Faust, only bits. 

They were expressive, and musically 
ingenious, but the part of Hamlet, 
the one divine part of music, Melody, 
was not there. I think that such 
a fuss can be made about it only 
because there is nothing better.” 
And he had only heard “bits” of 
Faust, when he said this! Even 
Beethoven is found guilty of a want 
of melody. In a letter to W. F. 
Pollock Fitzgerald says: “I should 
like to hear Frpg.io again, often as 
I have heard it. But I do not find 
so much melody in it as you do, 
understanding by ‘melody’ that 
which asserts itself independently of 
harmony, as Mozart’s airs do—I miss 
it especially in Leonora’s Hope Song, 
but what with the Passion and Power 
of the music it is set to, the opera is 
one of those to hear repeated as often 
as any.” That he was fortunate to 
have heard Fipetio so often will be 
the feeling of those who regret that 
nowadays so few opportunities of hear- 
ing that opera are given them; that 
he was unfortunate in missing the 
melody of Leonora’s song will be the 
feeling of everybody. And yet the 
admission that power and passion 
could satisfy, even in the absence of 
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melody, shows that had the man of 
taste but allowed himself to become 
familiar with Wagner, he might 
eventually have understooc the power 
and the passion of that man of genius. 
To some it may seem a waste of time 
to listen to the musical opinions of 
one who could not see melody in the 
Invocation to Hope, but if Fitzgerald 
had thought like everyone else upon 
this and other matters, he would have 
been a much less delightful person 
than he is. His Beethoven heresy is 
no worse than his heresy concerning 
Miss Austen. What is to be done 
with a man who writes, “Miss Austen 
never goes out of the Parlour, and I 
must think the Woman in White with 
her Fosco far beyond that”? Yet he 
is forgiven at once on account of the 
pleasant observation with which he 
proceeds : ‘* Cowell reads Miss Austen 
at night, it composes him like Gruel 
or Paisiello’s music, which Napoleon 
liked, because he found it did not 
interrupt his thoughts.” So when we 
read what he has to say about Mozart 
and Handel, we forget that he has 
criticised Beethoven and denounced 
Wagner. Besides, the honesty and 
the boldness of it all must disarm 
every lover of books or music who is 
not a pedant. Fitzgerald did not like 
pedants, and perhaps it is as well that 
he was imperfectly acquainted with 
certain compositions much applauded 
nowadays, else he might have said of 
them as he did of a great poet: “I 
never read ten lines of him without 
stumbling on some pedantry which 
tipped me at once out of Paradise or 
even Hell into the Schoolroom, which 
is worse than either.” 

He held Mozart to have had the 
purest and most universal genius 
among musical composers. 


As to Mozart, he was, as a musical 
genius, more wonderful than all, and 
Don Giovanni is the greatest opera 
in the world. The Finale of 
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Beethoven’s C minor is very noble, but 
on the whole, I like Mozart better: 
Beethoven is gloomy, besides, Mozart 
is incontestably the purest musician. 
Beethoven could have been Poet or 
Painter as well, for he had a great deep 
soul, and imagination. When I 
heard Aloxander’s Feast at Norwich, I 
wondered, but when directly afterwards 
they played Mozart’s G minor, it seemed 
as if I had passed out of a land of savages 
into sweet civilised life. 


Some folk, I dare say, think Mozart 
too civilised, and would say that he 
seldom got out of the parlour and its 
not very deepimagining inmates. 
Fitzgerald knew better. To Pollock 
he writes in 1873: “I have seen the 
Old Masters, finished them off by such 
a Symphony as was worthy of the 
best of them, two Acts of Mozart’s 
Cos! the singing was in- 
ferior ; but the Music itself ! 
well: I did not like even Mozart’s 
two Bravuras for the Ladies: but the 
rest was fit for—Raffaelle, whose 
Christ in the Garden I had been 
looking at a little before.” Two 
years later he thought seriously of 
going to London to hear a selection 
from LoHENGRIN at the Promenade 
Concerts, but the journey was never 
undertaken: “Indolence and Despair 
of my own satisfaction has left me 
where I am. Malim Mozartii 
cordart quam cum Wagnero versari, 
if that be Latin.” Perhaps he had 
been opening Mozart’s Requiem at 
the Recordare, and if so, is it to be 
wondered at if he felt that, with such 
music in his possession, he could afford 
to do without Wagner’s ? 

Though his views about Mozart 
never changed (and it may be ques- 
tioned if a whole-hearted Mozartian 
can be a whole-hearted Wagnerian at 
the same time), his views about 
Wagner and the moderns became less 
fierce as he grew older. The year 
before his death he is found willing 
to allow that there might be some 
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merit in the composer whose ideas of 
art soared beyond beauty and melody. 
“T had meant to hear some opera of 
Wagner’s, but did not; I dare say I 
should not have stayed out half, but 
then, I could never do more with the 
finest Oratorio. But I should have 
heard the Music of the Future, sure 
to interest one in its orchestral ex- 
pression, and if no melody, none 
previously expected by me.” This is 
magnanimous, but the thought of 
music which sacrificed melody to ex- 
pression was evidently not an agree- 
able one, and he turns to a pleasanter 
topic, that of Bellini: “‘ How pretty 
of the severe old contrapuntist 
Cherubini saying to some one who 
found fault with Bellini’s meagre 
accompaniments, ‘They are all and 
just what is wanted for his beautiful 
simple Airs.’” Later on he confesses 
to the same correspondent (Frederick 
Tennyson): “ You have heard more 
of Wagner than I, who have evidently 
heard but one piece, not the March, 
from TaNnNnHAUSER, played by the 
Brass Band at Lowestoft Pier.” 
Wagnerians may smile at the idea of 
a judgment based on their hero from 
the scraps of him let fall by a German 
Band. Iam not, however, concerned 
to defend Fitzgerald from the charge 
of having criticised what he knew so 
little about, and it should be remem- 
bered that he wrote before the time 
when sufficient opportunity was given 
us of hearing Wagner. But it is 
important to note that we have here 
ample evidence as to the keenness of 
his musical instincts, and his desire 
to be fair to what he felt he should 
dislike. 

Notwithstanding his outspoken 
acknowledgment of Mozart’s supre- 
macy (for which a few old-fashioned 
souls will devoutly bless him) Fitz- 
gerald seems, on the whole, to have 
derived his chief pleasure from the 
music of Handel, to which the refer- 
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ences in his letters, especially in the 
two earlier volumes, are very frequent. 
His criticisms of the caro Sassone 
are indisputably original, and worthy 
of serious attention as coming from 
an ardent musician of the finest taste, 
whose intimate knowledge of his sub- 
ject was the outcome of genuine love. 
Fitzgerald thought him less remark- 
able as a composer of sacred than as 
a master of secular music. Most 
musicians, I fancy, would differ from 
him on this point, and find the finest 
example of Handel’s genius in some 
of his oratorios, the Passion Music of 
the Messtan for example, but Fitz- 
gerald had a decided objection to 
oratorios, and this dislike probably 
influenced his judgment upon Handel’s 
power of illustrating religious thought 
and scene. The very first allusion to 
music in his early Letters is a gibe at 
the dulness of oratorios; “I am at 
present rather liable to be overset by 
any weariness, and where can any 
be found that can match the effect 
of two oratorios?” Shortly after 


this he gives to Frederick Tennyson 


(the friend who most of all drew 
him out to express himself on musical 
topics) a very characteristic apprecia- 
tion of Handel. 


Acis and Galatea is one of Handel’s 
best, and as classical as anyone who 
wore a full-bottomed wig could write. 
I think Handel never got out of his wig, 
that is, out of his age. His Hallelujah 
Chorus is a chorus, not of angels, but of 
well-dressed earthly choristers, ranged 
tier above tier in a Gothic Cathedral, 
with princes for audience, and their mili- 
tary trumpets flourishing over the full 
volume of the Organ. Handel’s gods are 
like Homer’s, and his sublime never 
reaches beyond the region of the clouds. 
Therefore I think that his great Marches, 
triumphal pieces and Coronation Anthems 
are his finest works. 


I do not doubt that there is some 
truth in this, but Fitzgerald follows 
it up with something that is suffi- 
ciently amazing: “There is a bit 
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of Auber (in the Bayapire) which 
has more of pure light and mystical 
solemnity than anything I know of 
Handel’s.” I say this is amazing, and 
yet how splendid it is to hear the 
man speaking his mind with such a 
sincerity! To mention Handel and 
Auber in the same sentence must 
have appeared as the sin of witch- 
craft to the generation with whom 
Handel ranked as a religious influence 
with St. Paul or John Bunyan. The 
present generation of Englishmen 
hardly knows that such a composer 
as Auber existed, and to them the 
audacity of Fitzgerald’s remark will 
hardly be apparent. But those who 
know something of Auber will admire 
this instance of the expression of 
honest conviction, even if they are 
not a little amused by it. Of course 
Fitzgerald did not mean to compare 
the work of the two composers as a 
whole, for he adds: “ This, however, 
is only a scrap; Auber could not 
breathe long in that atmosphere, 
whereas Handel’s coursers, with necks 
clothed with thunder, and _long- 
resounding pace, never tire. Beet- 
hoven thought more deeply also [the 
also is curious], but I don’t know if 
he could sustain himself so well.” 
Whatever may be thought of this 
last conjecture, it is difficult not to 
wish that Fitzgerald had elaborated 
a tract (not, however, in the Carlyle 
manner) on the INFLUENCE oF WIGs 
upon Musicat Tuoucut. He returns 
to the subject in another letter to 
Tennyson. 


Concerning the bagwigs of composers. 
Handel’s was not a bagwig , 
such were Haydn’s and Mozart’ s—much 
less influential on the character: much 
less ostentatious in themselves: not 
towering so high, nor rolling down in 
following curls so low as tb overlay the 
nature of the brain within. But Handel 
wore the Sir Godfrey Kneller wig : 
greatest of wigs. . . Such a wig 


Se 


was a fugue in itself. 
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Then, after another affirmation that 
Mozart was the most universal musical 
genius, he starts upon what was clearly 
a favourite topic concerning the power 
and limitations of music. “ Beethoven 
is apt to be too analytical and erudite, 
but his inspiration is nevertheless true. 
He tried to think in music, almost to 
reason in music, whereas we should 
be perhaps contented with feeling in 
it. It can never speak very definitely.” 
This is strikingly put, and there is 
more than an element of truth in the 
warning given against attempts to 
reason in music. Fitzgerald gets upon 
much-debated ground when he pro- 
ceeds to illustrate his contention as to 
the indefiniteness of music by refer- 
ences to songs set to words for which 
they were not originally intended, but 
what he says is delightful. 


There is that famous ‘“ Holy Holy 
Holy” in Handel: nothing can sound 
more simple and devotional: but it is 
only lately adapted to those words, being 
originally (I believe) a love-song in Rope- 
uinDA. Well, lovers adore their mis- 
tresses more than God. Then the famous 
music of ‘He layeth the beam of his 
chamber ’’ was originally fitted to an 
Italian pastoral song, Nasce al bosco in 
rozza cuna, un felice pastorello. That 
part which seems so well to describe 
“the wings of the wind” falls happily 
in with E con laura di fortuna with 
which this pastorello sailed along. The 
character of the music is ease and large- 
ness: as the shepherd lived, so God 
Almighty walked on the wind. The 
music breathes ease, but words must tell 
us who takes it easy. 


I will not spoil the airiness of the 
passage by comment. Next we have 
Beethoven brought in to emphasise 
the danger of trusting to sound as an 
interpreter of scene. 


Beethoven's Sonata, op. 14, is meant 
to express the discord and gradual atone- 
ment of two lovers, or a man and his 
wife, and he was disgusted that every 
one did not see what was meant: in 
truth it expresses any resistance gra- 
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dually overcome,—Dobson shaving with 
a blunt razor, for instance. Music is so 
far the most universal language, that any 
one piece in a particular strain sym- 
bolises all the analogous phenomena 
spiritual or material—if you can talk of 
spiritual phenomena. The Eroica Sym. 
phony describes the battle of the passions 
as well as of armed men. This is long 
and twaddling discourse, but the walls of 
Charlotte St. in Lent present little else 
to twaddle about. 


What excellent twaddle! It is 
not my object to promulgate my own 
opinion as to the questions of musical 
philosophy raised by Fitzgerald, and 
I will resist the desire to compose a 
long paragraph about modern views 
of programme music. My desire is 
to call the attention of amateurs to 
Fitzgerald’s entertaining arguments 
rather than to examine them myself 
in print. 

Two years later Fitzgerald stumbles 
no longer at the idea of thinking in 
music. He tells Frederick Tennyson 
that a “dreadful vulgar ballad, ‘I 
dreamt that I dwelt,’ is being sung 
by Miss Rainforth with unbounded 
applause,” and that an opera LE 
Desert has not been successful. 
This he does not wonder at, for in 
“Nearly all French things there is a 
clever showy surface, but no Holy of 
Holies, far withdrawn, conceived in 
the depth of a mind, and only to be 
received into the depth of ours after 
much attention. Beethoven has a 
depth not to be reached at once. I 
admit, with you, that he is too 
bizarre and I think morbid, but 
he is original, majestic, profound. 
Such music thinks; so it is with 
Mozart, Gluck, and Mendelssohn.” 
If Mozart thought in music, then 
Fitzgerald would consider that all 
other composers had received - per- 
mission to do so; but, as we shall 
see presently, he did not in the end 
admit Mendelssohn into the high 
company of thinkers. 
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To return to Handel. 


I play of evenings some of Handel’s 
great choruses which are the bravest 
music after all. I am getting to the 
true John Bull style of music. I delight 
in Allegro and Penseroso. Handel cer- 
tainly does in music what old Bacon 
desires in his — on Masques; “ Let 
the Songs be loud and cheerful, not 
puling.” One would think the Water 
Music was written from this text. 
ef grow every day more and more to love 

nly the old “God save the King” style, 
the common chords, those truisms of 
music, like other truisms, so little under- 
stood. Just look at the mechanism of 
“ Robin Adair.” I plunge away 
at my old Handel, the Penseroso full 
of pomp and fancy. My admi- 
ration for the old giant grows and grows, 
his is the music for a great, active 
people. 


But sacred music, even that of 
Handel, as has been said, left him 
unsatisfied. As late as 1863, when 
his judgment was thoroughly mature, 
he mentions this—shall I call it pre- 
judice? He pities Donne for 


Undergoing those dreadful Oratorios. 

I never heard one that was not 
tiresome, and in part ludicrous. Such 
subjects are scarce fitted for catgut— 
Even Magnus Handel, even Mrss1an !— 
He, Handel, was a good old Pagan at 
heart, and till he had to yield to the 
fashionable piety of England, stuck to 
operas and cantatas where he could 
plunge and frolic without being tied 
down to orthodoxy. And these are to my 
mind his really great works, the Anthems 
where Human Pomp is to be illustrated. 


Beethoven was evidently too mor- 
bid and introspective for Fitzgerald, 
his appeals to what George Eliot 
called “conflict, passion, and the 
sense of the Universal” awakened 
but little response in the poet’s 
heart: ‘I think Beethoven spas- 
modically rather than  sustainedly 
great.” But he thought the overture 
to Eemont a fine thing, and allowed 
that there was much good in the 
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Symphonies. It is easy to under- 
stand why the plain speaking of 
Handel, the melody, clarity, and even 
temper of Mozart should have so 
specially attracted him. It is harder 
to explain the attitude towards 
Beethoven, unless the solution of the 
difficulty is the same as that which 
accounts for his indifference to 
modern music, namely, that he never 
knew him really as well as he did 
Mozart and Handel. Fitzgerald had 
plenty of feeling for Napoleon’s 
pauvre et triste humanité,—humanity 
in its depths, not in its superficial 
appearances—and if Beethoven has 
not expressed that feeling, then it 
has never been expressed in music. 
Haydn was, of course, a favourite, 
and Fitzgerald thought him the finest 
composer of pastoral music such as that 
“ Blessed Chorus ‘Come gentle spring,’” 
sung at the Ancient Concerts by the 
ladies who had sung when George 
the Third was King: “I can see 
them now, the dear old creeters with 
the gold eyeglasses and their turbans, 
noddling their heads as they sang.” 
About Mendelssohn his opinions 
changed. In 1842, hearing of a “fine 
new symphony ” (this must have been 
the Scotch symphony performed by 
the Philharmonic) he writes to Tenny- 
son, “ He is by far our best writer 
now, and in some degree combines 
Beethoven and Handel.” Of the 
Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream he finds 
the overture far the best, but “ There 
is a very noble triumphal march ;” 
presently, however, he hears Exisan 
and, “it was not at all worth the 
trouble. Though very good music, it 
is not original, Haydn much better.” 
Then comes a curiously interesting 
and, I think, prophetic remark : “ The 
day of Oratorio is gone, like the day 
for painting Holy Families. But we 
cannot get tired of what has been 
done in Oratorio, any more than we 
can get tired of Raffaele. Men- 
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delssohn is really original and beau- 
tiful in romantic music, witness 
Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream and 
Fincat’s Cave.” 

Soon we come to “ Mendelssohn’s 
things are mostly tiresome to me, 
Handel comforts me.” He might 
have taken these last three words as 
his musical device, from the days 
when he had listened to Mrs. Frere 
(a pupil of Bartleman) at Downing 
College, to those last when, two days 
before his death, he wrote: “I never 
hear a note of music, except when I 
drum out some old tune on an organ 
which might be carried about the 
streets with a handle to turn, and a 
monkey on the top.” We cannot 
doubt that the “old tune” was some 
chorus of Handel. His last allusion 
to Mendelssohn is an amusingly in- 
dignant comment on a story. When 
some of his worshippers were sneering 
at Donizetti’s La Ficiia, Mendelssohn 
silenced them by saying “Do you 
know, I should like to have written 
it myself?” Says Fitzgerald, “If he 
meant that he ever could have written 
it if he had pleased, he ought to have 
had his nose tweaked.” He had asked 
wistfully about Sullivan’s Tennyson 
Cycle: “Is there a tune or originally 
melodious phrase in any of it? That 
is what I always missed in Men- 
delssohn, except in two or three of 
his youthful pieces.” Rossini he 
admired immensely, and spoke of 
him as a genius; he does not seem 
to have known Schubert ; Spohr 
and Schumann are not mentioned ; 
Gounod was banished with Mendel- 
ssohn’s condemnation ; Verdi he liked. 
These things, however, are compari- 
tively unimportant. What really 
matters, and is grievous, is that there 
is no indication in the Letters that 
Fitzgerald had the delight of number- 
ing Bach among his musical friends. 
He never breaks off some account of 
a dull evening with “ But then Bach 
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came into my room.” Once a Pre. 
lude is mentioned, but only in a 
casual way. Perhaps he felt about 
Bach as he did about the Elgin 
Marbles : “Ido not understand them, 
though I feel sure they are the finest 
of all.” 

If he kept to the old ways as re 
gards composers, he was still more 
staunch as regards singers. Pasta 
was his idol, and he speaks affec- 
tionately of the Opera Colonnade 
where he used to see the affiche “ Medea 
in Corinto—JJedea, Signora Pasta.” 
For some time he would not go to 
hear Jenny Lind, for “I could not 
make out that she was a great singer 
like my old Pasta,” and when at last 
he did go, it was a disappointment. 
“T was told it was my own fault, 
but as to naming her in the same 
Olympiad with great old Pasta, I am 
sure that is ridiculous.” If it is true 
that Siddons said she could have 
learned tragedy from Pasta, and that 
as the latter said of herself she had 
beaucoup senti lantique, perhaps Fitz- 
gerald was right. But he was un- 
deniably hard to please. Grisi he 
thought “coarse,” and a “ caricature 
of Pasta,” only Lablache was “ great,” 
and that was in the days which we, 
unfortunate, suppose to have been 
a Golden Age of singers. Picco- 
lomini he found to be the best “ singer 
of Genius and Passion, with a Voice 
that told both.” He was told she 
was no singer, but the passion and 
the voice made amends for that. 
This is not the usually accepted ver- 
dict on the little lady who enchanted 
society fifty years ago, but failed to 
satisfy the eminent critic Mr. Chorley. 
Of that well-known musical writer, 
Fitzgerald has a pretty thing to say : 
“Though irritable, he is an affec- 
tionate creature, but I think the 
angels must take care to keep in tune 
when he gets among them.” Of 
singers nearer our own time he only 
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Edward Fitzgerald on 


mentions one, and it is pleasant to 
know that, though he did not like 
CarMEN in which he heard her, he 
found Trebelli a very good singer 
indeed. 

An account of Fitzgerald’s musical 
doings at his home by the river 
“which brings me Tidings every day 
of the Sea,” has been given by his old 
friend Archdeacon Groome in Mr. 
Wright’s preface to the first volume 
of the Letters. He taught his poorer 
neighbours to sing ; he joined in glee- 
singing at Mr. Crabbe’s ; he composed, 
but I have never seen any of his 
compositions. Perhaps these were 
not of much value; perhaps his ideas 
about adapting words to music for 
which they were not meant (witness 
his proposal for an arrangement of 
some Tennyson to Fipe.io!) were 
freaks of imagination not to be 
praised ; perhaps his tendency to 
decide whether he liked a thing 
before he had taken pains to under- 
stand it was one not to be widely 
imitated,—but his love for what was 
genuine, and melodious, and delight- 
ful, (he speaks of a once favourite 
author as “ wonderful but not delight- 
ful, which is what one thirsts for as 
one grows older”), guided as it was 
by a taste which never failed when 
he really knew his subject, made him 
a singularly sound critic of the music 
which he loved. As in literature, so 
in music, his sympathies were above 
all things unaffected. The Lowestoft 
Band with its “German Waltzes and 
a capital sailor’s tramp-chorus from 
Wagner,” was cheerful and pleasant 
to him. Some Jullien concerts he 
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found dull, because there were no 
waltzes and polkas. One of the 
happiest memories of a visit to Paris 
was the street-singing of “ Bons habi- 
tants de ce village” to a barrel-organ 
one fine evening on the Boulevard. 
He loved to think of the “ Little 
Theatre” in the Haymarket, because 
there Vestris sang “CueErry Ripe, 
one of the dozen immortal English 
tunes.” Whatever in music was 
childlike and innocent and tender 
and sweet, he loved as well as the 
stately pomp of his dear Handel. To 
say that he was an independent critic 
of music is to use a word of insuf- 
ficient strength; he was absolutely 
free, not only from the influence of 
his musical friends, but from the 
influence of the spirit of his age, and 
formed his own judgment by the rule 
of melody and beauty, utterly banning 
what he called the “ Gurgoyle school 
of Art.” So great was the honesty, 
so interesting the originality of his 
judgment, that it were well if he 
could return to us and examine some 
of the music (as well as some of the 
literature) which a bewildered public 
is bidden to admire, to the prejudice 
of simpler and purer art. “I will 
worship Walter Scott,” he said, “in 
spite of Gurlyle, who sent me an 
ugly autotype of John Knox which I 
was to worship instead.” It may be 
taken as tolerably certain that Fitz- 
gerald would have continued to wor- 
ship the Walter Scotts of music, in 
spite of all the prophets who offer us 
“ugly autotypes” in their place. 


C, W. JAmMEs, 





WHO WROTE 


In the disastrous year 1857, when 
the fate of our Empire in India was 
trembling in the balance, the daughter 
of a great Rajah (whose name must 
for high reasons of State, remain 
unrevealed) rescued from otherwise 
inevitable massacre a young and 
brilliant English officer, the distin- 
guished son of a distinguished father 
who, having left England in his boy- 
hood, had spent his life in that distant 
province, and was killed by rebels at 
an early stage of the mutiny, leaving 
to the special care of his son, should 
he be fortunate enough to escape with 
his life, a certain sealed cabinet, which 
he regarded as his greatest treasure. 
The son, captivated by the charms 
of his deliverer, remained faithful to 
her and spent the remainder of a 
short but happy life at her father’s 
palace, and after a few years died of 
cholera, leaving behind him a daughter 
who, on reaching womanhood, married 
a young civilian, bringing to him, as 
part of her dowry, the cabinet which 
had been left to the charge of her 
father, but which, curiously enough, 
had never been opened since his 
death. Whether it was regarded 
with some superstitious reverence as 
a kind of Pandora’s box, the contents 
of which would take to themselves 
wings if ever the seals were removed, 
or whether it had been left unopened 
merely from carelessness is not known ; 
the fact only is clear that the cabinet 
reached the hands of its present owner 
with the sealsintact. When at length 
these were broken and the contents 
examined, they were found to consist 
of some remarkable documents, namely, 
a set of proofs of Parapise Lost 


“PARADISE LOST”? 


printed in type of a peculiar char- 
acter. By far the greater number of 
letters were ordinary English type of 
a somewhat old fashion, but inter- 
spersed among these at very irre- 
gular intervals were letters of the 
Greek alphabet. No printer’s name 
could be found, but the date 1658 
appeared at the end of each book. 

The owner, who is still in India 
and likely to remain there for some 
years, set himself to discover the 
reason for the introduction of the 
Greek letters. At first there ap- 
peared none, unless it were possibly 
an idea of the author’s to prevent 
the unlearned from reading his book. 
This explanation, however, did not 
seem satisfactory, particularly as it 
frequently happened that two or 
three consecutive lines would be found 
without a single Greek letter. 

It will be well here to quote the 
opening lines of the poem showing 
the peculiar character of the printing. 


a Man’s first disobedience, and the 

ruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortadX 
taste 

Brought death ento the world, and all 
our woe, 

With loss of Eden, till one gpeater 
Man 

Restore us, and regain the blissful 
seat, 

Sing, heavenly Muse! 
sexpet top 

Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 

That shepherd, who first taught the 
chosen seed, 

In the beginning how the heavens and 
earth 

Rose out of Chaos. Or, if Sion hill 

Delight thee pore, or Siloa’s brook that 
floved 

Fast by the oracAXe of God, I thence 


that on the 
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Invoke thy aid to my adventurous 
song 
That with no middAe height intends to 


soar. 


For a long time the owner of the 
proofs puzzled over the question, read- 
ing the whole poem over and over 
again, trying to induce in his brain 
the idea that must have been in the 
mind of the author and governed the 
arrangement ; but in vain,—no clue 
presented itself. 

After a time it occurred to him to 
select the Greek letters in the first 
fifty lines or so and write them out 
consecutively thus,— 


NA.vepxpwuvedAdA wb epuic exvwvarppavKio Bakwv. 


This, however, did not help him. 
Although he had obtained nearly the 
maximum of marks for Greek in the 
examination for the Indian Civil 
Service, this, and other series of 
letters suggested no idea to his brain. 

At length after months of think- 


ing and guessing, a happy thought 


occurred to him. He would write 
down the Greek and _ substitute 
English letters for them, and then he 
found 


Olivercromwellotherwiseknownasfran- 
cisbacon, 


which soon assumed the form, 


Oliver Cromwell otherwise known as 
Francis Bacon. 


Here at last was the clue, and now 
he proceeded to transcribe the Greek 
writing by means of it, and very soon, 
though here and there the division of 
the words presented some difficulty, 
a connected story unfolded itself ; and 
a truly marvellous story it was. 

It must be understood that all 
j this happened several years ago, and 
was at the time quite unintelligible 
except on the hypothesis that some 
one had introduced a wildly improb- 
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able story into a copy of ParapDisE 
Lost and had had it printed in this 
remarkable way. But even then the 
date, 1658, seemed unaccountable, as 
it was well known that at that date 
the poem, though generally believed 
to have been begun in that year, had 
not been written. 

Now, however, in the light of 
recent scientific discoveries, the whole 
wonderful story appears under a new 
aspect, and not only is the story 
itself verified by these discoveries, 
but in its turn it adds one more link 
to the chain of irrefragable proof 
that Sir Francis Bacon was the author 
of practically the whole of the litera- 
ture of the Elizabethan age. 

Wonderful indeed is it that not 
only were the works of Shakespeare, 
Spenser and the other giants of that 
time written by one man, and that 
man the rightful heir to the throne of 
England, but, as we shall presently 
se®, this very man’s son was the un- 
doubted author of the greatest English 
epic, Parapise Lost. 

No, the glories of the empyrean, 
the crowns of amaranth and gold, are 
not the seraphic vision of a poor 
blind old man, at loggerheads with his 
wife and tyrannising over his daugh- 
ters, but are indeed the outpourings 
of the spirit of the greatest of Eng- 
land’s monarchs—king, not de facto, 
but de jure; king, not in name but 
in fact; Oliver Cromwell, direct de- 
scendant of the great Henry, the 
greater Elizabeth, the greatest Sir 
Francis Bacon; himself the very 
greatest of all, disguised, not like his 
renowned father as a philosopher and 
a judge, but in the humble guise of 
a simple brewer, whose name and 
style he assumed for the purpose of 
concealing his royal origin. 

But we are anticipating, and must 
come back to the story developed in 
the poem, which is briefly to this 
effect. 

z2 
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Oliver Cromwell was no more 
Oliver Cromwell than Shakespeare 
was Shakespeare, or Bacon was Bacon. 
Still less, however, was Oliver Crom- 
well Milton. Nothing of the kind! 
The man known to history as Oliver 
Cromwell was no other than the son 
of Sir Francis Bacon by his hitherto 
unknown secret marriage with Mary 
Queen of Scots (to whom, as is well 
known, a husband more or less was 
a matter of supreme indifference), and 
thus united in his own person the 
heirship to the thrones of England 
and Scotland, as direct inheritor of 
both kingdoms. 

The story of Sir Francis Bacon’s 
life as exhibited in the Shakespeare 
folio is narrated at some length in 
ParapisE Lost and is continued 
down to the time of his death, and 
the author gives the principal events 
of his own life and explains how it 
was that he never proclaimed his birth 
and parentage. The fact was that, 
though having all this royal blood in 


his veins, he was by nature and con- 


viction a staunch Republican, and 
determined at quite an early age that 
he would win, if not the crown and 
throne themselves, at any rate an 
equivalent position, by his own merits, 
and would never accept them from 
the mere accident of birth. And as 
he aspired to become a ruler of men 
by the force of his character, so he 
determined to leave behind him a 
more enduring monument in the great 
epic which he composed in such odd 
moments as he could spare from com- 
manding armies, slaughtering kings, 
removing baubles, breaking up par- 
liaments (particularly the “infernal 
peers ” he refers to in the poem) and 
other occupations of State. And in 
order that future ages might know the 
truth he conceived the idea of imitat- 
ing his father’s plan of leaving the 
story hidden in cypher in the book. 
It appears, however, that he only 


lived long enough to see the proofs, 
and died before the poem was given 
to the world. 

So much is evident in regard to the 
authorship of the book and the inter- 
pretation of the cypher. Milton’s 
connection with it remains a matter 
of conjecture, the probability being 
that he knew al] about the poem, 
obtained possession either of the 
manuscript or of the proofs, made his 
daughters make a written copy, omit- 
ting the Greek letters, the meaning 
of which he may or may not have 
understood, and had it reprinted, 
designing to publish it in his own 
name. It would also seem practically 
certain that one of the compositors 
who had been employed in setting up 
the original copy must have, by some 
accident, come into the service of 
Milton’s publisher and imparted the 
secret to his new master, who took 
advantage of the knowledge thus 
acquired to beat Milton down in the 
matter of price, compelling him under 
threat of disclosure to accept the 
paltry traditional five pounds, with 
some further small payments on the 
three years’ system, on condition that 
Milton’s name should appear on the 
title-page as the author. So curiously 
are the most romantic history and the 
most sordid bargains woven together 
in this strange world of ours ! 

That the story unfolded in the 
cypher will meet with immediate and 
universal acceptance is hardly to be 
expected ; and it will be well to 
examine it from one or two points of 
view, in order to ascertain whether 
there is any external evidence in 
support of it. First let us consider 
the probabilities as to the man known 
to history as Oliver Cromwell being 
indeed the son of Sir Francis Bacon 
and Mary Stewart. There is a very 
striking passage in Clarendon’s His- 
TORY OF THE GREAT REBELLION which 
very plainly hints that Cromwell’s 
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origin was really something much 
higher than was generally supposed. 
He says that it was hardly credible 
that one of private and obscure birth 
could have attained to the position 
he held, wherein he was not merely 
absolute ruler in his own country, but 
his greatness at home was but a 
shadow of the glory he had abroad. 
If, then, Clarendon, who had every 
opportunity of forming a sound judg- 
ment, strongly suspected that Crom- 
well’s parentage was other than was 
generally believed, we need not feel 
surprised if this surmise should prove 
to be correct. 

Again, once admit that Sir Francis 
Bacon was the son of Elizabeth and 
Leicester and we see that he would 
naturally desire a union with Mary, 
both as befitting his own royal dignity 
and as still further strengthening his 
son’s right to the throne. It is clear 
that the reasons that induced him to 
refrain from putting forward his own 
claim to the crown would compel him 
to keep secret the fact of his marriage 
and of the birth of his son. More- 
over, if Cromwell was the true heir 
to the throne we can well understand 
his desire for the execution of Charles, 
and his deep disappointment when, 
after all, he found he could not 
prudently accept the proffered crown 
and thus attain the summit of his own 
and his father’s ambition. 

In spite, however, of the inherent 
probability of the story there will 
doubtless be cavillers,—we had almost 
written cavaliers—who will refuse to 
believe in the royal descent of the 
king of the Roundheads. 

Turning now to the evidence in 
favour of the received theory, on 
what grounds does the man in the 
arm-chair form his opinions? The 
process may be fairly represented in 
this way. A man, whom we may call 
Smith, informs another, whom we may 
call Jones, that Queen Anne is dead. 


Jones repeats the statement to Robin- 
son, Robinson to Brown, Brown to 
Black, and Black to White, and thus 
we are supposed to have the combined 
evidence of Smith, Jones, Robinson, 
Brown, and Black to the decease of 
the lady in question, whereas, as a 
matter of fact, the statement rests 
solely on the testimony of Smith and 
is not in the slightest degree con- 
firmed by being repeated by Jones 
and the rest. Then, in the not very 
remote future, another man, Jackson, 
will arise, and prove that Smith’s 
original statement was wanting in 
veracity, and that not only is 
Queen Anne not dead, but that she 
never lived; and thus Jackson will 
take his place in the Temple of Fame 
as a Higher Critic, and the descen- 
dant of the man in the arm-chair 
will think what a foolish fellow his 
grandfather was to have accepted 
the statement of Smith on the faith 
of the confirmatory evidence, as he 
thought it, of Jones, Robinson, Brown, 
and Black. 

On the strength of such testimony 
as this rest the received opinions 
that Shakespeare wrote the plays 
generally attributed to him, that 
Oliver Cromwell was the son of a 
brewer, and Milton the author of 
ParaDisE Lost. As a matter of 
fact, if we examine L’ALLEGRO and 
In Penseroso, Comus, and so on, we 
need not possess any very deep critical 
acumen to discover that PARADISE 
REGAINED was about Milton’s measure, 
and that he could no more have 
written Parapise Lost than Shake- 
speare could have written HAMLET. 

Now whether the story of the 
cypher be true or false in regard to 
Cromwell’s parentage, the fact that 
he wrote Parapise Lost is really 
incontestable when one comes to ex- 
amine the poem in a critical and 
judicial spirit, for here we have 
much more solid ground to go on 
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than a mere comparison of styles. 
We need not go into the question of 
the use or disuse of words and phrases. 
We need not catalogue the words used 
in Milton’s prose-works aad those 
found in the poem, and say, such 
and such words constantly occur in 
the former and never in the latter, 
while other words of frequent occur- 
rence in the poem are not found in 
the prose, and that, consequently, the 
prose and the poem cannot have been 
written by the same author. Such a 
method of procedure is useful, neces- 
sary, and convincing for some purposes, 
and especially when the results agree 
with our preconceived opinions ; but 
in the present case we have much 
more definite signs to guide us, in 
the design and structure of the poem 
itself. Space only allows of our giving 
one instance here, but that is taken 
from the very commencement of the 
poem and is of such a nature as to 
convince the most sceptical, though 
it consists merely of the use of the 
simple word of. It is not the first 
time in the world’s history that mo- 
mentous issues have been determined 
by so small a matter. 

Every thoughtful reader must have 
been struck with the fact that this 
magnificent and magniloquent poem 
begins with so insignificant a word. 
It is the more remarkable because 
the writer was almost ostentatiously 
founding himself on the models of 
Homer and Virgil, and following 
these he would naturally, unless he 
had some special reason to the con- 
trary, have commenced 


Man’s primal disobedience, and the 


J 


placing man, the subject of the poem, 


in the very forefront. Or he might 
have begun “Sing heavenly muse,” 
&c., or in a dozen other ways; but 


no, nothing will satisfy him but “ Of 
man’s first disobedience,” &c. There 
is another poem of equal fame, which, 
though not written in quite such a 
classical style, has, we understand, 
come down to us from the most 
remote antiquity in the form of a 
solar myth. It begins 


Sing a song of sixpence ; 


whereas, on the model of PARADISE 
Lost it should be 


Of a song of sixpence sing, 


which is manifestly, as Euclid would 
have said, absurd. 

Of course the commentators pass 
the matter over in silence, as is 
their custom when anything specially 
demands _ explanation. Doubtless 
many of them have cudgelled their 
brains to discover the reason, and 
having been unsuccessful they have 
discreetly agreed to say nothing about 
it. But now, in the light of the 
newly-discovered cypher, what is the 
meaning of this remarkable of? 
Clearly this, that Oliver Cromwell, 
in writing the poem and narrating 
his history in the cypher, made a 
special point of putting his own name 
in the very foremost place and deter- 
mined to have an O as the first letter. 

If it be objected that, according 
to the cypher, Oliver Cromwell was 
not his real name, the answer is 
obvious ; it was the name by which 
he was known, and he was obliged to 
introduce it before he could explain 
who he really was. 

Here we may well leave the sub- 
ject: no further argument can be 
needed to prove that the real author 
of Parapise Lost was Oliver Crom- 
well, otherwise King Francis the 
Second. 

W. &. T. 





THE RULER 


KENION was uncrowned king of 
Taroika, where, with the German 
Rhyner for his chief counseller, he 
ruled over some two hundred half- 
naked subjects and an empty treasury. 
Taroika lies on the outskirts of Poly- 
nesia, a long chain of surf-washed 
coral set in warm shimmering seas, 
inside which are sprinkled patches of 
brightest verdure, dazzling beaches, 
and swaying wisps of cocoa-nut palms 
overhanging a still lagoon. Why he 
first came there, a young adventurous 
Englishman bringing with him what 
purported to be a lease of one island 
from its native owner, even Rhyner, 
who had nursed him through two 


fevers, did not know ; but he seemed 
astonished to find a swarm of sus- 
picious and partly hostile Kannakas 


waiting him on the beach. 
Explanations followed, and Kenion 
informed the German that the Sydney 
man, who had taken his money and 
negotiated the affair, told him it was 
a comparatively easy matter to grow 
rich there on copra. He could shoot 
and fish while the cocoa-nuts grew, 
the latter said ; then he had only to 
gather them and dry the kernel which 
was copra worth ten pounds a ton, 
while it would cost him about thirty 
shillings to collect and ship it. There- 
upon the German, smothering a gut- 
tural laugh, said: “Then you vas 
badly let in. Dot man who lease der 
island lif in der next archipelago, und 
if he here come dese people drown 
him. There is already two mans who 
say he own dot island, so you start 
anoder bargain und I help you.” 
Kenion remembered it all, as one 
listless night he lay in the stern- 


OF TAROIKA. 

sheets of a fine whaleboat returning 
from a visit to Rhyner’s outlying 
islet across the lagoon. A glitter- 
ing crescent hung above the dusky sea 
which, touched here and there with 
brightness, heaved in long pulsations 
upon the sheltering reef. ‘The tall, 
dew-soaked lugsail was scarcely filled 
by the spice-laden breeze which wafted 
the boat along with a musical tink- 
ling under her bows and a silky wake 
in the water astern, that, save for 
the sheen of reflected stars, looked 
like thin black ice. One naked foot 
hanging over the gunwale trailed in 
it, and resting his bronzed cheek upon 
his elbow Kenion lay still, languidly 
content, while the events of those 
early days rose up before him. 

He had divided half his remaining 
capital between the rival claimants, 
and personally chastised a fraudulent 
third, after which he proceeded to 
cultivate the cocoa-nut trees. Twice 
a hurricane blew most of them down, 
and native cattle trampled the life 
out of his young plantations; but 
Kenion was obstinate, and had sunk 
all his money in that venture. So he 
cut down expenses and worked from 
dawn to dusk, kept a check on his 
temper, and paid his men in full, 
giving them presents of fish-hooks 
when they did particularly well, be- 
sides exhibitions of skill with rifle and 
boat-tiller. So the dusky men, who 
were called Kannakas by courtesy 
being as much Malay as Polynesian, 
began to respect, and then to like him. 
Afterwards they brought him curious 
disputes to settle, while Rhyner, when 
sufficiently sober, came over from a 
neighbouring island with sage advice. 
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Thus, little by little, Kenion found 
that even against his will it devolved 
upon him to practically govern the 
place, and reluctantly accepted the 
task. 

Rhyner now lounged beside him 
smoking very bad tobacco which he 
grew himself, a big, slovenly, bearded 
man, with a fund of quaint philosophy 
and a kindly heart, whom the Kan- 
nakas also liked but did not respect, 
for he suffered from alcohol and fits 
of baresark rage. It was by his 
advice Kenion commenced pearl-fish- 
ing. There were pearls in that 
lagoon, small and poor in colour, but 
they helped to keep Taroika in a state 
of partial solvency. 

“You think much and talk nod- 
ings,” said Rhyner at length, as the 
palms about the landing grew blacker 
ahead. “It is in der night, I think, 
too, how I come here ten year ago in 
der broken whaleboat mit Obermann 
whodie. What it is come to you?” 

Kenion laughed a little as he shook 
himself, and answered : “ All sorts of 
things, but mostly concerning the ex- 
chequer. We want wire, galvanised 
iron, hatchets, and I have six months’ 
wages due. I was wondering if that 
pearl-shell and copra would see us 
through. Graham should call with 
the Warricat shortly, and so far 
I’ve never disappointed my people 
on settling-day. Perhaps that’s the 
reason they follow me.” 

Then there was silence again ac- 
centuated by the monotone of the 
surf, until a flickering blaze appeared 
among the palms ahead, and a clamour 
of voices reached them with wild 
bursts of merriment. “Dose Kannaka 
all gone mad,” said Rhyner. ‘“ Why 
it is tonight they make all dot 
jamboree ?” 

Kenion answered nothing, for he 
felt uneasy, and the feeling deepened 
when wading ashore he found half his 
subjects most indecently drunk, and 


of Taroika. 


the rest dancing wildly round a bon- 
fire. There was no sign of the copra, 
nor, when he crossed to the other 
beach, of the shell, and finding his 
dusky storekeeper with much labour 
he shook the explanation out of him. 
A white man, who said he was a 
friend of the trader’s, came there in a 
schooner two days ago, the Kannaka 
gasped. He was a good-natured 
white man and occupied the house, 
where he feasted royally, and enter- 
tained the leading natives with 
Kenion’s liquor. He also produced a 
letter from the latter, which, as no 
one could read, he kindly translated. 
They were to load the shell and 
copra into his schooner, it said, and he 
was to give them sundry cases of spirits 
for doing it smartly. Then he would 
take ten boys back with him to help 
the trader at an outlying plantation. 
It was done, and they got the liquor 
(out of Kenion’s store) while the 
schooner went to sea that afternoon, 
though a native showed the white 
man the whaleboat coming, after 
which the narrator waited for the 
approbation he did not receive. 
Kenion, losing his temper for once, 
knocked the Kannaka’s head hard 
against a palm, and told him in two 
idioms what kind of a fool he was. 
Then he hurried into the house, and 
found a state of chaos there, and a 
scurrilous comment written across a 
photograph on the wall. Whether 
the original of it were living or dead 
Rhyner never knew, though he sus- 
pected it was that picture which pre- 
vented Kenion following his example 
by choosing a comely helpmate from 
the daughters of the people. Then 
the ruler of Taroika came forth again 
and stood in the flickering firelight, 
a tall man in frayed duck garments 
with long hair and face darkened by 
the tropic sun; but now in place 
of fury a cold vindictive purpose 


shone in his eye. 
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“ Tt’s dawning on me, Rhyner, I’m 
a ruined man,” he said. “Til have 
to give the place up and take to 
beach-combing unless I can get those 
goods back. The rascal has also 
cleaned out six months’ stores and 
looted the last of my clothes, leaving 
me his own rags with a message 
hoping they would fit me. It’s not 
a joke, confound you !” 

“What he look like, dat white 
man?” asked the other checking a 
laugh. “A scar on his cheek, und 
one leg gone lame (—so, I guess him. 
It is dot villains Cooper ; he play der 
same trick in Fijii He come here 
short-handed looking for Kannaka 
crew, und joomp mit both feet on 
der opportunity. Dot man he come 
to a bad end some day.” 

“ Never mind that,” said Kenion. 
“It will be ever so long before the 
gunboat calls, and by the time 
Graham gets to Sydney Cooper will 
have disappeared again. What are 
we to do?” 

“Mit dis light wind und chance 
of a tornado,” answered the German 
meditatively, “he pass outside all der 
atoll und nor-est reef, und dot make 
one hundred mile, so sailing south 
in der whaleboat we him perhaps 
pick up by der twin point head, a 
sixty mile voyage.” 

“T’d follow him across the Pacific,” 
said Kenion, “and we'll start at once. 
The surf’s very bad on the southern 
entrance, but we'll have to chance it.” 

By this time the most sober 
Kannakas had grasped the position, 
and several score of dusky men 
swarmed about the whaleboat, fight- 
ing to get into her. Kenion picked 
out several of the sturdiest, carried 
down two rifles and provisions, and 
grasping the tiller bade them pull 
across the lagoon. The firelight 
faded astern, many voices hurled 
good wishes after them, till they 
were lost in the boom of the surf. 
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Ahead ghostly breakers tossed their 
white crests in the air, and a cloud 
of spray veiled the entrance, while 
Kenion stood up in the sternsheets 
watching the coral appear and vanish 
among the rush of phosphorescent 
seas, as the long roll of the Pacific 
hurled itself thundering on the reef. 
Then, as a swirl of luminous water 
swept hissing into the lagoon, he 
shouted. The oars bent together, 
the boat shot forward at the sturdy 
stroke, and drove out with the back- 
wash through the coral-walled passage. 
A hissing comber met her on the way, 
hove the light shell of pinewood aloft, 
and with lambent froth boiling over 
the bows bore her backwards a mo- 
ment. Kenion shouted himself hoarse; 
the Kannakas strained every muscle, 
for they knew what would happen 
if they struck the reef, and drawing 
clear of the smother the boat reeled 
down into the hollow, climbed drip- 
ping and half-swamped over the back 
of the next comber, and then slid out 
on to the smoother heave of open 
water. They bailed her with the 
bucket, stepped the mast, hoisted the 
big lugsail, and rippled all night 
over a moonlit sea with the land- 
breeze abeam, until this died out as 
the red sun leaped up. All day 
they rowed in weary spells, the swell 
heaving like oil beneath them and a 
pitiless sky overhead, while it grew 
even hotter when towards the even- 
ing the sun was hidden in coppery 
vapour. 

“T like not dat,” said Rhyner, who 
held the tiller. ‘Tornado come she 
may”; but Kenion pulling stroke-oar 
answered, ‘I don’t mind if ten come, 
so long as we board the schooner 
first.” 

Seen across the four panting men, 
who swayed with the oars as the 
boat rose and fell drowsily to the 
lift of the sea, a tall cone of dark 
foliage rose up ahead above the hori- 
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zon out of drifting vapour. There 
were strange colours behind it, smoky 
red and vivid green, and Kenion 
went through his calculations again 
as with a crick in his neck he glanced 
towards it over one shoulder. His 
hands were raw with rowing, and 
bled in places, sprinkling red drops 
on the soaked duck garments that 
clung to his skin. The perspiration 
trickled from his hair, but he took 
his turn and pulled harder than the 
rest, for according to his reckoning 
of distances and tides, allowing for 
a little breeze outshore, the schooner 
should pass from the other side of 
that head shortly after nightfall, 
while if they missed her the current 
would sweep her out to sea. There 
were also signs of bad weather, and 
an open whaleboat is not a good 
craft to be caught in by a tropical 
tornado. 

It grew darker, and the heat in- 
creased. The headland was hidden, 
though the sea still shimmered about 
them mysteriously, and an oppressive 
feeling of coming change pervaded 
the atmosphere. Kenion, who had 
now finished rowing, steered by the 
compass, while Rhyner panted in his 
stead until a little breeeze touched 
their dripping faces, and a dimly 
seen line of white surf with black 
palms rising behind it appeared ahead. 
Lest the sail might betray them they 
did not set it, and the Kannakas 
pulled slowly across the current which 
set past the island, stretching out into 
thick obscurity and back towards the 
surf again. Kenion fumed as, strain- 
ing his eyes, he wondered if the 
schooner had passed, while even the 
phlegmatic Rhyner grew impatient as 
the time dragged slowly by. 

Meantime (according to one of the 
Kannakas who was subsequently re- 
leased) Cooper, the free-lance trader, 
leaned over the tiller of the schooner, 
GOLDFINDER, which vessel bore a 
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doubtful reputation among the out- 
lying islands of the Southern Seas. 
Cooper was slightly dazed with liquor, 
but that only made him obstinate, 
and he insisted on steering the 
schooner himself as she stood in 
towards the reef to gain the strongest 
tide. It was very dark, and the 
black canvas slatted harshly as with 
a dismal creaking of spars the vessel 
hove her streaming bows clear of the 
swell, or hardened out with a bang 
when she listed to a puff of the sultry 
breeze. Now and then a shimmer of 
heat-lightning touched the smoke of 
the spray, and vanished low down 
on the water leaving a deeper black- 
ness than before. The glow of the 
binnacle lamp which lights the com- 
pass fell on Cooper’s face as he bent 
over it, showing an uneasy look in 
his blood-shot eyes, while his native 
wife, an untamed, dusky beauty 
perched on the swaying taffrail, 
watched him sullenly. He had 
beaten her that afternoon, the Kan- 
naka knew. 

“TI fancied 1 heard oars again,” he 
said presently. ‘Don’t be so con- 
foundedly sulky, Lola. Can’t you 
hear anything?” But the girl only 
shook her head, while the white 
mate, who had differences with the 
master, laughed sarcastically as he 
broke in: “ You have been hearing 
all kinds of things lately when they 
aren't there. The nearest boat is 
Kenion’s, and that’s sixty miles away. 
Better go below and sleep, while I 
get some of this canvas off her. 
We're going to catch it by and by, 
hot and heavy, and the fore-topmast’s 
sprung.” 

Cooper growled a savage question 
as to who commanded the schooner, 
offered to knock down the first to 
start a halliard without his order, 
and there was silence again, while 
the Kannaka sidled closer into the 
black mainsail’s shadow. 
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“TI tell you I hear oars, dipping 
softly,” repeated the skipper. “ There 
—hang the lightning! — Lola, you 
saw something?” The Kannaka 
stared at the girl when she sullenly 
answered, “No,” for sitting where 
she did he felt she must have noticed 
what caught his eye, a dark bar 
touched by an evanescent flash drift- 
ing towards them ahead. Then he 
started, as his keen eyes made out 
two or three streaks of phosphor- 
escence that moved upon the water 
until they vanished as the schooner 
swayed down to a puff of sultry wind, 
while a reverberating roar of ground- 
sea drowned the gurgle at her bows. 

“ What was that?” said the mate 
sharply, when this sank again. “ You 
were right, Cooper, after all.” This 
time a plash of oars came distinctly out 
of the blackness, with the sound of 
water lapping about the planks of a 
boat. 

“ Ease sheets!” roared the skipper. 
“T’m not waiting for any boat to- 
night.” The blocks whined, and 
there was a boil about the quarters 
when he jammed the tiller up, for the 
schooner sailed faster as the wind 
increased. Still, only the Kannaka, 
and perhaps the girl, saw two wet 
hands rise up out of the water and 
clutch at the pressed down channels, 
and he said nothing. The thud of 
oars grew sharper, though it seemed 
that the boat must pass astern of the 
schooner, and Cooper laughed as he 
steadied the tiller. The mate had 
gone forward, and a moment later 
the Kannaka saw what he waited 
for,—a naked black man crawl in 
out of the darkness over the rail 
followed by another. The skipper’s 
back was towards them: the girl gave 
no warning; and even as someone 
shouted a wet hand closed on Cooper’s 
neck and he was hurled down on 
the stern-grating where two dripping 
objects rolled over him. 
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Freed from the restraint of her 
helm the schooner lumbered up head 
to wind (which is probably what the 
wily Rhyner had calculated on when 
he arranged the plan of campaign), 
and lay there stationary, her loosened 
canvas thundering. Then, while the 
mate and a few white men ran aft, 
and some of the coloured crew sought 
for weapons to attack them, there 
was a crash alongside followed by a 
rattle of uplifted oars. 

“Oop mit you, und gif dem perdi- 
tion,” shouted a breathless voice, and 
clear in the light of a lantern held 
up by the mate two white men leaped 
down from the rail. One was tall 
and barefooted, clad in dew-soaked 
duck, the other a burly red-bearded 
ruffian so far as outward appearances 
went, but both had rifles, while the 
dusky men who followed held evil- 
looking clubs. 

“The game’s up; give in, and we 
won’t hurt you,” said the first stranger, 
and while for a moment the mate 
considered the matter the schooner’s 
decks presented a striking tableau. 
Cooper who had ceased to struggle 
lay aft on the stern-grating, while 
a naked man holding his throat 
in one hand sat upon his chest, 
and the native girl looked down on 
him scornfully. The mate, a revolver 
in his hand, and three white seamen 
stood about the mainmast heel, while 
in the blackness under the boom fore- 
sail, which slashed wildly to and fro, 
half-seen Kannakas made ready for 
a rush on him. The odds were too 
heavy he afterwards explained, and 
in a savage voice he said: “ We give 
it up, and I hope I'll see you hanged 
for piracy. Does your programme 
include the skipper’s murder ?” 

“Dot vas all right,” answered 
Rhyner. “It vas not us who hang. 
Kenion, I think he choke dot fellow.” 
Kenion dragged his unwilling retainer 
away from the skipper who sat up 
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looking about him stupidly while the 
trader said: “This is not piracy, 
only South Sea justice. You will 
have guessed who I am by now, and 
I’m going to take the schooner back 
into- Taroika lagoon. Fling those 
weapons over the rail.” 

It was done, and hardly had the 
last one splashed into the sea than 
with a cry of “Stand by your hal- 
liards!” Kenion, leaping aside, threw 
down his rifle. The schooner listed 
over until one rail was washing in 
the sea as a sudden blast smote her, 
and a blinding deluge blotted out 
everything. Half the crew lost their 
footing, whirling spray shot up, and 
through the scream of the rigging 
there was a crash aloft as the fore- 
topmast and all attached came down 
bodily. 

“Are you going to smash her on 
the reef?” somebody shouted when 
the vessel staggered forward. Kenion 
fancied it was the mate, and bounding 
aft he jammed his back against the 
tiller. He was just in time, for with 
her lee deck buried in a white welter, 
and the loosened peak of the mainsail 
thrashing itself to rags overhead, 
shovelling luminous water in cataracts 
over her depressed bows the vessel 
drove towards the reef, until the 
helmsman shouted as he jammed the 
tiller down. She swayed upright 
suddenly ; there was a great rattle 
of tattered canvas, and it seemed as 
if friends and foes alike handled the 
sheets for Rhyner was roaring in- 
structions somewhere. Then she came 
round on her heel, and leaving the 
murderous surf a few fathoms behind 
wallowed off on the other tack, while 
Kenion gasped with breathless thank- 
fulness. In frantic hurry other men 
got the canvas off her in time to save 
the masts, and then under close- 
reefed foresail they drove blindly out 
to sea, while Rhyner took precautions 
against any attempt at recapture. 
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There was more rain, some vivid 
lightning, and in half an hour the 
thunder-gale blew itself out as 
happens not infrequently in these 
latitudes; and on the following 
afternoon Cooper swore viciously as 
another man steered his vessel once 
more into Taroika lagoon. 

Kenion took him and his white 
crew ashore, and tried them with 
due solemnity under the tufted palms 
overhanging the beach, while two 
hundred natives, who had expected 
summary justice, looked on wonder- 
ing. Many brought clubs with them 
or canoe paddles, a few had muskets, 
while all alike appeared determined 
to take the matter into their own 
hands should the white ruler show 
any mistaken leniency. Cooper at 
first affected to treat the whole affair 
as a joke; but as the case proceeded 
with decorum and order, and several 
Kannakas of his crew threw lurid 
sidelights upon his character, he grew 
uneasy, and stirred himself to tell a 
plausible story. To this Rhyner, who 
acted as prosecuting counsel, answered 
grimly: “Der shell und copra she 
lie on der beach ; now she lif in your 
schooner, und dot thing need much 
explainings.” After this the accused 
looked moodily out across the sea, 
until at last Kenion rose to delive 
the verdict. “We have given you 
a fair hearing which on the whole 
made it worse for you,” he said. “ If 
all these tales are true you seem to 
be a unique rascal. Still, I’m not 
here to preach you morals, and this 
is my decision. You will unload the 
stolen goods, with the others in the 
schooner’s hold as an indemnity to be 
divided between the men you tried 
to kidnap. You will also leave the 
native woman you have systematically 
abused here to be sent back, as she 
wishes, to her own people on the first 
opportunity. And you will sign this 
paper, admitting the equity of it all.” 
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“Tt’s an outrage,” snarled Cooper ; 
“a travesty on justice no better than 
open robbery. Suppose I refuse?” 

“There is no civilised tribunal 
within several hundred leagues of 
us,” answered Kenion gravely, “ and, 
somewhat against my will, I am 
responsible for the good order of this 
place. I didn’t choose the position,— 
it was forced upon me. You have 
heard my judgment, and, if you do 
not like it, you may chose between 
waiting three months for the gunboat, 
or appealing to the native law,—in 
which case I wash my hands of you.” 

Cooper glanced round at the sea 
of dusky faces scowling at him, noted 
the weapons in the sinewy hands, and 
said savagely: “ Under compulsion I 
submit.” 

He signed the paper, and Kenion 
spent an anxious time protecting his 
unwilling guest until the cargo was 
unloaded. On the following day Cooper 
shook his fist in the air, and cursed 
both Taroika and its ruler, as sliding 
through the reef-passage he took his 
schooner empty away. 

Many weeks later a little gunboat 
anchored close in under the palms, 
and her commander, rowing ashore, 
said: “ Have you been setting up as 
a pirate, Kenion, since we were here 
before? I’ve a charge of something 
very like it to investigate with you.” 

“Will you look at this paper?” 
was the answer. “ You will see it 
is signed as witnesses by two of his 
crew.” The puzzled officer took the 
paper and read: “I, Henry Cooper, 
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having stolen the goods specified below 
and kidnapped ten Kannakas to press 
into my crew, hereby return the 
whole of them, with a fair indemnity, 
and admit that nothing but justice 
has been demanded of me.” 

Then having heard the story, and 
confirmed it by questioning the 
natives, he laughed and said: “It 
sounds somewhat high-handed, and I 
don’t know if it’s strictly legal ; but I 
think in the circumstances you did the 
best you could, and my report will 
say so plainly. Anyway, it’s hardly 
likely Cooper will press the matter ; 
he wisely complained by letter. We 
have one or two other questions to 
talk over with him, and I heard a 
rumour he had come badly to grief 
playing some sharp trick over in 
New Guinea. And now may I com- 
pliment you on your place? Do you 
know I almost envy you?” 

“Yes, it’s very beautiful, and I 
have done my best for them,” was the 
slow answer. “ But there are draw- 
backs, awful loneliness, and other 
things. Someday something will hap- 
pen, and then I'll leave it.” 

The officer asked no questions. He 
caught the longing in the voice, and 
understood, for he had heard many 
strange stories and seen the tragic 
sequel of several very sad ones during 
his wanderings in the Southern Seas. 
As next morning he steamed out to 
sea he saw the ruler of Taroika stand- 
ing, a lonely figure, above the hissing 
surf, and looking after him wistfully. 

Haroip Brnp.woss. 
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Ir was a summer’s night. The last 
of the crowd went rollicking along 
the Edgware Road, shouting not so 
much through happiness as custom, 
and the Bystander went after them 
homewards. The hoarse shouts died 
away sadly ; the pleasure-seekers were 
tired, their enjoyment was done; in 
a few hours they would be astir, 
depressed in the early light, to seek 
anew for bread and halfpence ; there 
was a final shout, lessening into a 
gasp, the last moan of a concertina, 
and the night went to sleep. The 
Bystander walked towards a smoky 
yellow light, where he could see a 
grizzled head dodging up and down 
like a grotesque marionette; he paused 
by the few tattered moths that had 
fluttered towards this light. “ Ain’t 
got no tea,” replied the proprietor of 
the stall; “the water don’t bile yet.” 
He stroked an urn independently, 
to test the temperature. “ Korfee, 
Jack, an’ a slice o’ plain? No,” he 
continued, “tuppence. I ain’t goin’ 
to make ’apporths. I can’t afford to 
run no charity restaurant.” 

“Tuppence takes a deal o’ makin’ 
some days; ‘tis a lot o’ money to part 
with for a mug an’ a slice.” Jack, 
the speaker, stood close beside the 
Bystander, and the latter looked 
round, because the accent that under- 
lay the talk of London town was not 
that of the voluntarily unwashed. 
He saw a thin man, in a vesture of 
rags held together with mathematical 
preciseness by scraps of string, a 
small face, overgrown with a rough 
harvest of stubble, but stamped with 
intellect by keen grey eyes; one foot 
dragging a heavy boot, wherefrom a 


bruised toe peeped pitifully into the 
night, the other light and fantastic in 
a once canvas shoe. The hat, jammed 
upon eifin ringlets, had in the past 
been of silk, but the period was in- 
definite. The ancient coat had slipped 
two paces, so to speak, from the neck ; 
above the collar-bone the skin was 
fairly clean, even fresh, when it 
avoided the cross-hatch of wrinkles ; 
beneath this line of demarcation ’twas 
desolation and dirt. Jack saw the 
Bystander’s glance, and his pride was 
roused. He put up a well-shaped 
hand, and shook the refractory gar- 
ment, even as a terrier worries a rat. 
The grey eyes were upon the By- 
stander ; their owner leaned forward, 
and quoted a few apt lines from the 
chorus of the Aucestis. “ Will yer 
wait for the tea, sir?” said the voice 
within. “ The water’s gettin’ on the 
bile.” 

The Bystander said that he would 
wait. Jack edged towards him, and 
they were alone at the corner of the 
stall, while the unnamed construed 
the uncertainty upon his new friend’s 
face, and the sonorous Greek into 
English prose. “I had forgotten,” 
said the Bystander. “TI have neglected 
the classics since I left Cambridge.” 
He lowered his voice, although there 
was no need. 

“T am from t’other place, as they 
say in the House, from the banks of 
Isis—” 

*“’Old on there, Jack! Where be 
ye a shovin’ to, mate? Yer’ve bin 
an’ spilt me kawfee.” 

Jack turned with apologies. ‘“’Orl 
right, ole pal; ’ave a pull outer mine.” 

The pal was not overloaded with 
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pride, and pulled heartily from the 
proffered mug, until Jack’s counten- 
ance grew sad. As he turned again, 
a ragged flap flew forth like a bird of 
prey, and swept his slice of cake to 
the gutter. Jack dived, reclaimed 
the treasure, whisked off the Edgware 
Road dust, and placed a goodly por- 
tion, for security, in his mouth. 

“Excuse me,” said the Bystander 
hurriedly. ‘“ You were once a 
gentleman ?” 

Jack drew himself up with exceed- 
ing dignity, and disposed of the cake 
with a gulp. “I am a gentleman. 
It is true I have no address and no 
income. On the other hand, I enjoy 
perfect liberty, and am not in debt. 
Can every gentleman say as much? 
You are looking at my clothes ; call 
them an eccentricity of genius, and 
look no more.” 

“?Ere’s the tea, sir. 
to eat?” 

“Try the seed,” exclaimed Jack 
eagerly. “It’s orl right, ain’t it, 
Tommy ?” 

“Everythink yer buys ’ere is orl 
right,” replied Tommy the proprietor, 
and the Bystander, submitting, tried 
the seedeake. ‘‘ Another slice for me ; 
give usa big’un,” said the Gentleman, 
his eyes wistful, his mouth hungry. 
The long knife descended, and a heavy 
wedge dropped upon the counter. 
Jack seized it, and with his unoccupied 
hand worried his garments indefinitely. 
Presently the rags gathered round 
him again, and he timidly pushed the 
slice back. ‘ Beg parding, Tommy ; 
I wouldn’t ’ave troubled, if Id 
known.” 


The proprietor turned from serving 
a cab-driver, and returned the wedge, 
as though it were a game of shuffle- 
board. ‘ You’re welcome, matey. I 
knows yer, Jack; to-morrer night’ll 
do.” 

The Bystander took in the situa- 
tion, and proffered a sixpence to pay 
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for both. Jack gave him no direct 
word of thanks, but turned gratefully, 
and went on talking. ‘“ You see, I 
don’t speak to them as I do to you; 
they would think me proud. You 
were assuming that I need a bath? 
It is true. I had a piece of elastic 
round the collar of my coat, to keep 
the garment above the Pillar of Fare- 
well, but I fear the elastic has failed. 
You do not understand? Each morn- 
ing I wash me in the Serpentine, and 
cleanse my face and hands, but never 
venture below my collar-bone, because 
I am rheumatic, and dread the touch 
of cold water. Once a month, oftener 
when funds run to it, I have a warm 
bath which costs me twopence net. 
May I ask what brings you to a 
coffee-stall ?” 

The Bystander explained his habit 
of roaming abroad, and spoke of his 
interest in the great panorama of 
London life. He loved to watch the 
characters that haunt the places of 
cheap food, to wonder at their light- 
heartedness, as they struggled in the 
handicap with the odds so heavy 
against them, often to admire their 
fortitude and their actions of un- 
selfishness, 

From his companion’s conversation 
the Bystander was given much to 
think about. Jack belonged to the 
great army of men who are scattered 
about London, penniless, destitute, 
some through their own fault, some 
through the fault of others. Spoiled 
by their manner of bringing up, they 
cannot dig; to beg they are ashamed. 
They idle about street-corners, wait- 
ing, until they are shifted on, to idle 
about other street-corners ; sometimes 
they are moved on to the Embank- 
ment, where, in a dark moment, the 
habit being perhaps strong upon them, 
they move themselves on,—one step, 
and the street-corners know them no 
more. There are meals to be gathered 
in the street, the Bystander learned, 
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sorry sustenance, yet a tight handful 
of orange-peel and a cigar-stump 
have often kept life stirring for a 
few hours. “After all,” said his 
informant, “at the worst it is only 
a question of a few years. All 
paths lead to the same exit; it is 
merely a question of an easy or 
unpleasant journey.” Jack was an 
optimist, who was cheerful in every 
circumstance. He had prepared cer- 
tain rules for his guidance, and such 
as the following he observed, strange 
to say, to the strict letter. (1) Never 
hope, never despair. Take life as it 
comes, assured that everything occur- 
ring is the most fortunate circum- 
stance that could happen. (2) Be 
prepared for accidents. To check 
over-population, Providence finds it 
necessary to remove a certain percent- 
age of the surplus. If you are run 
over, and maimed for life, do not 
complain. It has been found that 
there is no room for you on the 
streets. (3) For the destitute the 
Epicurean motto is best; enjoy each 
hour as much as you can, but never 
think of the next. (4) When it is 
too hot, remember that you once 
found it too cold. When the ground 
is frozen, don’t complain; it must 
thaw out. (5) Work when you feel 
well, and do your best, but do not 
work too hard. (6) Never think of 
the past; never make plans for the 
future ; always live for the present. 
(7) Make friends with everyone, but 
trust nobody. There were more of 
such rules for self-guidance, but it 
would be tedious to enumerate the 
entire code. Jack personally was a 
literary man, with the artistic tem- 
perament well developed. Art, art, 
what a motley crew of starved and 
tattered beings are thy disciples! He 
possessed a reader’s ticket for the 
British Museum, and whenever he 
could make himself sufficiently respect- 
able, he would bury himself among 
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the tomes of long-gone thinkers ; the 
results he set down upon paper, sup- 
plied as a gift by Government, with 
an equally gratuitous pen. The day’s 
work would be dropped humbly, for 
lack of stamps, into the gaping maw 
of some periodical’s letter-box; stamps 
for the return of the manuscript 
there were, and could be, none. 
Wistfully each day the ragged figure 
crept within the shades of a secluded 
public-house, where a kindly landlord 
allowed his letters to be taken in, 
always with a smile, and the same 
anxious question, “ Anythin’ for ole 
Jack?” Sometimes there was, and 
the thin face became animated. 
There were occasional acceptances, 
and even slips of paper, and these the 
landlord changed into brave gold 
sovereigns which he counted gener- 
ously into the shaking palm. Such 
days were Periods in a Life. 

The Bystander prepared to move 
away. Half-a-crown lay awkwardly 
in his hand, and he longed to transfer 
it, but dared not. It is not easy to 
offer a gratuity to a gentleman, even 
though he be homeless and in rags. 
“ May I walk a little of the way with 
you?” said Jack, when his mug was 
drained. “I want a move, after 
standing so long. You will hardly 
meet anyone you know at this hour. 
Good-night, Tommy, and thank ye 
kindly.” They moved away, and the 
voices of the night followed: ‘ Good- 
night, Jack, good-night, ole boy ; take 
care 0’ yerself.” 

“You see,” said the Gentleman 
with his sprightly air, “I am now a 
London Jack. Once I had a surname, 
but that is long ago. We do not 
require handles in my _ society ; 
identity is nothing. When you look 
at a drifting cloud, you do not con- 
sider that it is composed of many 
million vesicles. You see the one 
object, and you give it a comprehen- 
sive name. Are you a literary man?” 
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The Bystander admitted that he 
sometimes dared to desecrate paper, 
and Jack went on. “I thought so. 
Now, were you to introduce me as a 
character into one of your dramas of 
real life, you would offend against all 
the canons of art and nature. You 
would take me, dress me, and find me, 
when shaved and in my right mind, 
a passably handsome fellow. You 
would find me romantic, and in the 
end you would marry me to some fair 
lady of means, and make me a gentle- 
man again. Why?” 

He spoke sharply, almost with 
anger. The Bystander answered, 
somewhat feebly: ‘“ Nature teaches 
us that the grub becomes a butterfly.” 

“Nature does not renew the 
butterfly. Nature does not recolour 
the flower that has faded. No,—the 
public are false, you,—pardon me— 
are false, and I am genuine. You 
cannot help yourself, because you are 
a servant of the public. If you speak 
the true story of life, your books will 
lie unbought. Why? Everyone has 
so many troubles, that they shrink 
from the misery of others, be they 
real or be they false. Everyone 
strives to make their troubles less, 
even to make them appear as things 
of delight ; they will not face them, 
they cannot ; they will not think of 
them, they dare not. They are false, 
and their lives are false, therefore 
they desire to read the false lives of 
imagined beings. Ah, you turn up 
here? I will come no further.” 

The half-crown rolled from the By- 
stander’s hand, and bounded joyously 
to the gutter. Jack recovered it. 
“You had better get yourself a bed,” 
said the Bystander. 

Jack thanked the donor quietly. 
“A bed—no! On such a night as 
this a park-seat should satisfy a 
Sybarite. I must not stop, or the 
gates will be closed, and all the seats 
will be engaged.” 
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The next meeting occurred in day- 
light. A sharp wind was blowing 
through the driving rain. The By- 
stander hurried along with his head 
down, until he collided with a gaunt 
figure, whose tattered garments were 
soaked, and whose face was shrunk 
more than usual with cold. “ A nice 
rain,” said Jack, when he recognised 
the bearer of the umbrella. “I don’t 
understand the present necessity for 
the wind, but the rain is pleasant.” 
He shivered, while the sad water 
poured through a hole in his hat, 
dashed upon his nose, and thence to 
the ground. He resembled a drenched 
gargoyle perched at the summit of 
some cathedral tower. “ We have 
had too much dry weather. Rain is 
badly needed for the streets, the fields, 
and the race-courses. I expect this 
cold wind is to keep back the crops ; 
I hear they are too forward this year. 
We enjoy a hot day so much more 
after such weather as this.” 

The Bystander possessed neither 
Jack’s philosophy, nor his happy 
adaptability. He had already hurled 
many angry epithets at the weather, 
and here was Jack, homeless, penni- 
less Jack, walking about in airy rags 
and shameless boots, and positively 
eulogising the wind and the rain. 
The Bystander tried to feel ashamed 
of himself, and passed away, with the 
shivering voice behind still quavering, 
“Yes, a beautiful warm rain.” 

On an expedition to the national 
treasure-house in Great Russell Street, 
the Bystander was fortunate enough 
to meet Jack, not indeed in the 
Museum, but proceeding thereto, with 
brightened eye, from the tavern oppo- 
site. Part of the mystery of the Fall 
became apparent. Jack was gorgeous, 
not indeed in purple and fine linen, 
but in some linen, and boots that 
were partners. He was jubilant. He 
had come into a fortune, to use his 
own expression. A review had ac- 
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cepted an article (written upon 
government-given paper with the 
equally gratuitous pen), had pub- 
lished the same, and paid for it, 
to the extent of twelve golden 
sovereigns. In cold figures Jack 
proved his ability to live “in need- 
less luxury” upon twenty pounds per 
annum; so here was he provided for, 
at one happy stroke, for the greater 
part of the twelve months. The By- 
stander bethought him of the tavern, 
and sighed for human frailty. “Here 
is the half-crown, that you were kind 
enough to lend me on a former oc- 
casion,” said Jack. “ Affluence,” he 
continued, “ is surely the root of hap- 
piness, as we understand it. Money 
in the pocket makes the sun to shine, 
and gives the heart confidence. At 
the present time I feel that I have 
a right to a name.” 

“ And a coat of arms,” added the 
Bystander, with a touch of cynicism, 
but Jack was forgiving, with the for- 
giveness that cheap brandy brings. 
He echoed the words. “Why not? 
Twelve sovereigns or, upon a field 
azure; in the second, a litterateur, 
attired vert, once sable, his face 
sanguine—” 

“And nose gules,” added the By- 
stander sharply. ‘Where are you 
going now ¢” 

Jack removed his hat, and rubbed 
tenderly against the decayed nap. 
“Tm going back to the Reading- 
Room,—my office, I call it. If I 
sell one more article, I can retire 
for this year. I shall buy several 
pounds of tobacco, walk into the 
country, and lie in the fields all 
day.” 

Some months passed. The By- 
stander had left London to its dust 
and sparrows, although he did not 
spend his leisure consuming nicotine 
in grass fields. One night in late 
October he saw the familiar bundle 
of rags beside the stall in the 
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Edgware Road, and he came upon 
Jack, drinking his pennyworth of 
coffee, and reading by the greasy 
light of the lantern from a small 
edition of the Opyssgy. “ Picked it 
up for twopence this afternoon,” he 
explained. “ Lovely night, ain’t it?” 

The Bystander had not thought so. 
The wind was biting, and charged 
with the strange unpleasant odour 
of the autumn, while now and again 
came a few great drops of rain. 

But Jack was satisfied. “ A fresh 
wind cleanses the place, blows away 
the germs of disease, purifies the 
atmosphere by sweeping off the accu- 
mulations of carbonic-acid gas.” He 
slapped his hands together, and 
stamped his feet. ‘Cold weather is 
seasonable now. If I choose to go 
about insufficiently attired, I must 
expect to feel chilled. The wind is 
not tempered to the worn-out ram.” 

The Bystander, not feeling disposed 
to stand in the cold, asked, “ How 
are you doing?” Jack swallowed 
the dregs in his mug sadly. “I 
have lost all my money,” he replied, 
with the air of a man who has been 
defrauded of thousands. “I could 
not indulge in my contemplated re- 
tirement, after all.” 

This was the last glimpse that the 
Bystander was afforded of Jack as an 
individual ; but the class, of which he 
is a type, remains, and will be always 
with us. Jack had introduced him to 
several friends, who foregathered in the 
shades between Great Russell and New 
Oxford Streets, grave elderly men, un- 
kempt, but courteous. How politely 
they raised their hats, gingerly lest 
the brim should come away! How 
eloquently they talked, upon every 
subject, from Sanskrit roots to the 
latest methods of applying electricity ! 
How interesting they were, some- 
times how brilliant, and always how 
thirsty! There were those who had 
been beneficed clergymen, school- 
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masters, lawyers, doctors, and engi- 
neers, and not unknown many of 
them in their day, when they had 
possessed a name and an individu- 
ality. Among themselves they passed 
by their Christian names; no refer- 
ence was allowed to the remote past ; 
it was an offence to refer to a com- 
rade as a gentleman, or to remind 
him that he had ever been a creature 
of a higher sphere. The Bystander, 
not aware of this, blundered, but his 
lesson was taught him by a reverend 
old fellow, who might have been a 
general masquerading in rags. “Iam 
not a gentleman, sir. I am a most 
damnable deadbeat!” Can these men 
ever dare to sleep? Are they never 
visited by dreams? Can they even 
think, without calling up a host of 
sad pale ghosts—home, wife, child? 
Perhaps they have drunk of bitterness, 
until their souls know not of memory. 
Let us hope so; for the peace of the 
Great Unnamed, let us hope so. 

“Old Jack?” said one of the lost, 
when the Bystander made an inquiry 
one winter’s day. “Yes, I have 
missed him of late. Come down 
here, and we'll ask James.” They 
passed together down the side street, 
through a door, and into a room that 
might have been called the Place of 
Derelicts. The Bystander coughed, 
because of the fumes of strong tobacco 
and the sickly odour of stale spirits. 
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“ James, where’s old Jack?” James 
looked up; he was arguing with 
another wreck, and liked not inter- 
ruption. “Old Jack? He’s gone.” 
James went on with his argument, 
but when the Bystander asked for 
enlightenment, he condescended to 
become more communicative. “Just 
before Christmas he was taken with 
pneumonia, and went into the Middle- 
sex. JI went to see him, and he ex- 
plained to me that dying was the 
very best thing that could happen to 
him. I daresay he was right. What? 
Well, thank you. Three-penn’orth of 
Scotch, please, miss.” 

The following month the Bystander 
picked up a magazine, and found 
therein an article, signed John Saw- 
yer; this was the departed Jack’s 
pseudonym. Had that article been 
published and paid for on the pre- 
vious month, the author’s life might 
have been prolonged. How he must 
have craved for that cheque! How 
disappointed, as month after month 
slipped away, and the article did 
not appear! The kindly publican 
would have received in due course 
the letter that contained the cheque. 
He must be waiting, still waiting, for 
the wistful face at the swing-doors, 
and the anxious question, “ Anythin’ 
for ole Jack?” 


Ernest G. HenuamM. 
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“Men may have rounded 
Point: they have not yet 
Cape Turk.” This saying of Mr. 
Meredith’s most popular, if not his 
most delightful heroine, might serve 
as a motto for the new edition of 
Richardson’s novels. 

It is not for nothing that Samuel 
Richardson and George Meredith have 
found their most appreciative readers 
among women. Women care for Mr. 
Meredith because he has thought 
them worthy of study as distinct 
personalities. Reversing the dictum 
of Pope, “Most women have no 
character at all,” reversing the com- 
mon literary artifice of the masculine 
scribe, which presents men as men, 
that is to say, individuals, but women 


Seraglio 
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always as Woman, stereotyped in the 
convention of her sex, he gives us 
types as various as Lucy Feverel and 
Jenny Denham, Renée and Cecilia 


Halket, Janet Ilchester and the 
Princess Ottilia. He can comprehend 
that a woman may be capable of a 
great passion and yet true, in spite 
of it, to the obligations of station and 
race, while another woman may yield 
to passion and yet not be ignoble. 
A genial comprehension, a sympathy 
that understands because it respects, 
underlies his portraits of women. 
When he professed his ambition to 
give “blood, brains, to that virginal 
doll, the heroine,” he was not making 
a vain boast, for his women have 
both. 

Even in delightful new editions, 
presented with all the attraction that 
modern print and pictures can lend 
them, Miss Howe and Miss Byron 
will hardly exert over our generation 


the glamour of Mr. Meredith’s women. 
Richardson wrote for an age when 
the majority of well-born English- 
women were incredibly ignorant, and 
not much more refined than the 
squires who were their suitors and 
husbands, and who were carried up 
to bed drunk by their servants night 
after night. The contingencies which 
the heroines of this period habitually 
contemplate and discuss are never so 
much as dreamed of by an ordinary 
girl of our own day; and as for 
PamELA, which created such a furore 
on its appearance, the modern girl 
undergraduate, believing in cold baths 
and hockey, and ambitious of classical 
honours, would frankly vote it a 
nauseous production. 

Yet before the modern woman 
turns up her nose at Richardson, let 
her consider “the pit from whence 
she was digged.” Let her ask herself 
whether the revolution in women’s 
education, the changes of public feel- 
ing and social custom, which have 
opened so wide a career to her, were 
not due in some degree to these 
novels, which contain so much that 
conflicts with modern ideas. Why 
was it that Richardson’s works, not 
only here but all over the Continent, 
formed a school, and set in motion 
a new current of ideas, while Tom 
Jones, that masterpiece acclaimed by 
all competent judges from Sir Walter 
Scott to Mr. Austin Dobson, had, 
in comparison, so restricted an influ- 
ence? Fielding is incomparably the 
finer writer of English; he abounds 
in humour, whereas Richardson has 
no humour at all; he is a moralist, 
too, in his own way. As a gentleman 
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and a man of the world, we should 
naturally prefer his company to that 
of the fat little tea-drinking printer, 
pompous and sentimental, surrounded 
by his devotees. But the fact is that 
Richardson, ridiculous and narrow as 
he was, had a touch of inspiration in 
him that Fielding, his superior in so 
many things, lacked absolutely. 

It is a plausible conjecture that 
Richardson’s experiences as amanu- 
ensis of the young women who came 
to him to write their love-letters 
may have given him that interest in 
women, and that comprehension of 
them, which distinguishes him from 
his fellows. The average man holds 
with Mr. Gissing’s hero that “a woman 
ought to be sexual,” and does not 
realise that, even granting this obliga- 
tion, women may be infinitely diverse 
in their ways of fulfilling it. Of all 
the young women who came to 
Richardson with their stories, no 
two apprehended love in the same 
way. And so the truth, so difficult 
of access apparently to the ordinary 
male understanding, revealed itself to 
him,—that women are as various in 
their individualities as men, that 
the young man who brags that he 
knows woman is more likely than 
not to find himself baffled by some 
unclassified specimen of the genus,— 
and that one road to the true under- 
standing of them is to realise that 
after all they are human as well as 
feminine, and on the whole more like 
men than one would suppose. 

The conventional conception of 
women which dominated the minds 
of Lovelace and his kind has never 
prevailed to the same extent since 
Richardson wrote CtarissA Har- 
LOWE. One finds it full-blown, and 
set forth with persuasive vivacity in 
Fielding. The women of his books 
are sharply divided into two classes, 
—the ladies men marry and the ladies 
they don’t; and one often feels that 
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accident, more than any inherent 
quality of nature, is responsible for 
any given specimen being found in 
one class rather than another. 

Sophia Western is the accomplished 
type of the “man’s woman” of the 
eighteenth century. She still has her 
admirers, and far be it from us to 
hint that she does not deserve them ; 
but one feels that her chief recom- 
mendation, to her creator, lay in the 
fact, to which Mr. Allworthy gives 
such approving expression, that she 
possesses “the highest qualification 
for a good wife,—deference to the 
understanding of men.” 

When she learns of Tom’s infidelity, 
it is rather sexual jealousy than moral 
indignation that moves her. Much 
less is it the profound pity which 
noble women feel for the disinherited 
of their sex. She would probably 
have thought it indecent to trouble 
herself about the fate of any of those 
at whose expense her admirer was 
gaining experience. The exigencies 
of convention demanded that Tom 
should give some promise of amend- 
ment before being rewarded with the 
hand of the heroine, but one cannot 
help feeling the perfunctoriness of 
the scene in which he discharges this 
obligation, and Sophia is not the 
woman to make it less perfunctory. 
That she will be an affectionate and, 
when occasion demands it, an indul- 
gent wife to Tom, we feel assured. 
We see her in vision, presiding over 
a nursery of healthy young Britons, 
sons who will emulate the adventures 
of their father, in the certainty that 
when they choose to settle down, 
there will be Sophias waiting for 
them also, and daughters brought up 
to look pretty, sew long seams, and 
cultivate a proper deference for the 
understanding of men. The picture 
is not without its charm, especially 
for a public which is perhaps rather 
tired of Ibsen’s heroines. It is 
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homely, unexacting, and as reposeful 
as a portrait by Romney. But in a 
day when it reigned supreme, some 
originality, something even of the 
prophetic spirit, was needed in the 
man who dared question its absolute 
adequacy. 

And what are we to say of Sophia’s 
father, of his contemporaries and 
friends? Reflecting on these, we 
cease to wonder at her unexacting 
temper. Mr. Meredith has a refer- 
ence in Diana or THE Crossways to 
those “ remnants of the pristine male 
who, if resisted in their suing, con- 
clude that they are scorned and it 
infuriates them,” and to others 
“whose passion for the charmer is an 
instinct to pull down the standard of 
the sex by a bully imposition of sheer 
physical ascendancy, whenever they 
see it flying with an air of inde- 
pendence.” Such types will always 
exist, though we may well rejoice that 
the healthier taste of our own day 
has deposed them from their pride of 
place; but when Richardson wrote, 
they were not only common but 
admired. The metaphor of the hunter 
and the chase is irresistibly sug- 
gested by the tone of men towards 
women in the eighteenth century ; 
and the excuse of the foxhunter, who 
has been known to aver that the fox 
enjoys a good run in front of the 
hounds, was made to serve the turn 
of the “ man of gallantry.” Naturally 
also his attitude towards his “ con- 
quest,” when achieved, was that of 
one who finds his pastime more in 
the chase than in the capture. To 
rob women of their honour, either 
by “dominating a frailer system of 
nerves,” or by subtler and gentler 
methods, was not merely, as it has 
been in all ages, the frequent deed 
of bad men, but one of the usual 
distinctions of a person moving in 
good society. Forcible abductions 
were not uncommon, and the victims 
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of these outrages were supposed to 
be consoled by the tribute implied 
to “the irresistible power of their 
charms.” That a man in such a case, 
and uncompelled by the lady’s rela- 
tives, should make the reparation 
which Lovelace offers to make to 
Clarissa was regarded as an amazing 
stretch of generosity ; and it was a 
puzzle to some of Richardson’s readers 
that he should have represented his 
heroine as declining the offer, and 
as rather accepting the intolerable 
wrong, than consenting to be “ made 
an honest woman of” by her destroyer. 

At the same time, there was not 
much to envy in the lot of the 
woman who escaped being selected 
as an object of pursuit. The tone of 
the day, as revealed in contemporary 
writings, was a robust and often 
brutal contempt of the unsought, 
unmated woman. The current novel 
possessed one stock figure, to act as 
foil to the heroine,— the figure of the 
vain, jealous, and spiteful old maid. 
She survived into Victorian times, 
and Miss Bridget Allworthy (but 
for one unfortunate incideat in her 
career) might claim sisterhood with 
Charity Pecksniff. The idea of the 
unmarried woman of mature age as 
perpetually angling for admiration, 
perpetually devoured by a_ sexual 
jealousy that extended to her most 
intimate friends, if they happened to 
be pretty or winning, is constantly 
to be found in the novels of Dickens, 
who embodied for the Victorian 
period, as Fielding did for his own, 
the genial tradition of the average 
man. 

We can easily imagine what either 
of them would have made of Letitia 
Dale in Tue Ecorst. Letitia is a 
spinster, decidedly faded, who has 
cared, and allowed it to be known 
that she cared, for a man who has 
flirted with her and thrown her over. 
When that man brings a younger and 
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brighter rival on the scene, we might 
expect some reminiscence of the con- 
vention of Fielding and Dickens. 
But Mr. Meredith never for a 
moment allows Letitia to appear 
ridiculous. In her explanation of 
her position to Clara there is an 
accent of real dignity. “Ten years 
back, I thought of conquering the 
world with a pen. The result is 
that I am glad of a fireside, and not 
sure of always having one, and that 
is my achievement. Last year’s 
sheddings from the tree do not form 
an attractive garland. Their merit 
is that they have not the ambition. 
[ am like them.” She would have 
appreciated the good sense and good 
feeling with which Richardson, in 
the person of Sir Charles Grandison, 
discusses the “peculiarly helpless and 
unprovided state” of single women 
in his day. The opening of fresh 
careers for women has reduced the 
necessity for the “ Protestant nun- 
neries” which Sir Charles wished to 
see established, where “single women 
of small or no fortunes might live 
with all manner of freedom, under 
such regulations only as it were a 
disgrace for a modest and good 
woman not to comply with,” but the 
interest of the passage is by no 
means obsolete. 

Another point is suggested by the 
relations of Letitia with her rival, 
and other groupings of women which 
will occur to any reader of Mr. 
Meredith’s work. That two women 
can be in love with the same man, 
and be loyal, just, and forbearing to 
each other; that the loss of youth 
and charm, and the empire that they 
give, may be accepted with temper 
and dignity, are conceptions quite as 
familiar in modern novels, as they are 
to the observer of ordinary life. But 
that they are so, is surely due, in 
some measure at least, to the influence 
of Richardson. 
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“The dear, the excellent Clemen- 
tina,” Miss Byron exclaims when 
Sir Charles Grandison, after a con- 
scientious weighing of the claims of 
the two ladies who are candidates 
for his affections, decides at last to 
give her the preference. “‘ What a 
perverseness is in her fate! She, 
and she only, could have deserved 
you.’ He bent his knee to the 
greatly-honoured Harriett. ‘I ac- 
knowledge with transport,’ said he, 
‘the joy you give me by your 
magnanimity.’” These are not the 
manners of our day, and we may 
feel that Miss Byron overdoes her 
magnanimity a little; but at any 
rate her attitude to her rival is to 
be preferred to any rendering into 
the language of polite society of the 
“artful and degrading "Tilda” of 
Fanny Squeers. 

We are conscious in Richardson’s 
novels of an interest in women, as 
women, which was almost an un- 
known thing in his day. Even 
Rousseau, himself a bringerin of 
the new order, could write thus: 
“The education of women should 
always be relative to that of men. 
To please, to be useful to us, to 
render our lives easy and agreeable,— 
these are the duties of women at 
all times, and what they should be 
taught.” Naturally, therefore, the 
woman of fiction was not studied in 
and for herself. She was always 
grouped in relation to her natural 
object and lord, either accepting his 
homage, or running away from his 
improper advances, or breaking her 
heart over his neglect, or hating and 
slandering some other woman for 
diverting his attention. Of her inner 
life as a reasonable, self-subsisting 
human soul, we are shown little or 
nothing. 

Richardson had the courage to 
break through this convention. His 
women, in spite of their wretched 
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education, are interested in a few 
things besides the hunt for a hus- 
band. Clarissa manages a dairy and 
reads history and theology. Miss 
Byron can enter intelligently into the 
good talk on general subjects which 
she reports to the Venerable Circle. 
But especially ought women to be 
grateful to him for this, that he 
familiarised the readers of his time 
with a high conception of women’s 
friendship. It may be said that he 
could not help himself,—that as his 
stories were told in _ letters, his 
heroines must have the necessary 
eenfidantes ; but surely this is a very 
inadequate view of the relation, for 
instance, between Clarissa and her 
friend,—the petulance, the wit, the 
mischief, and, permeating all, the 
unfeigned hearty admiration and de- 
votion on the one side, and on the 
other, the noble, tender confidence 
and regard. 

It used to be a common thing to 
depreciate the friendships of women 
for each other. In youth they were 
summarised as “ schoolgirl nonsense,” 
experiments in sentiment which the 
first love-affair would put an end 
to, in maturity as the last resource 
of adisappointed spinster. Whatever 
truth there might be in this statement 
of the case, it was not the whole truth 
or the truth best worth knowing. 

Again, Mr. Meredith helps us to 
understand his predecessor. Emmy 
Dunstan and Diana Warwick form a 
worthy pendant to Clarissa and Anne 
Howe. One of the ties that unite 
them, we are bidden to note, is a 
common interest in the things of the 
mind. “They were readers of books 
of all sorts, and they mixed the 
divers readings in thought, after the 
fashion of the ardently youthful. 

, The subjects discoursed of 
by the two endeared the hours to 
them,” though “they were aware 
that the English of the period would 
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have laughed a couple of women to 
scorn for venturing on them.” 

The heroines of to-day,—and this 
is something—have licence from 
public opinion to fraternise in the 
lecture-room as well as at the 
milliner’s, and “college friendships,” 
perhaps the most delightful and per- 
manent of all, are no longer the 
exclusive privilege of the stronger 
sex. 

Again and again in Mr. Meredith’s 
books there is the perception of 
what a woman may owe to a woman. 
We remember how that blunt Eng- 
lishwoman, Janet Ilchester, met the 
Princess Ottilia, and “her first radiant 
perception of an ideal in her sex.” 
We remember the patriotic comrade- 
ship of Vittoria and Laura Piaveni, 
and that episode when Sandra, an 
innocent outcast on the London 
streets, craves pitifully for a woman’s 
arms about her and a woman’s 
tenderness. 

Another point is perhaps worth 
brief notice. Not many readers will 
now be attracted by those closing 
chapters of CLarissA HartoweE which 
deal with the career and fate of Love- 
lace’s female accomplices. The topic 
is not a pleasant one, and it is not 
rendered more attractive by the 
preaching manner of the eighteenth 
century. Yet even here Richardson 
struck a note above the common level 
of his age, and one which echoes with 
no uncertai’: sound in Raopa Fiem- 
Inc and OnE oF Our CoNnQuUERORS. 
There is the dawn of a social con- 
science respecting these poor crea- 
tures, an impulse of reaction against 
the general acquiescence in this 
“ancient tale of wrong,”—the “it 
always was so and always will be so” 
of the great careless public—which 
links the old printer with the more 
generous minds of the age that fol- 
lowed. The thoughtful compassion 
which redeems these gloomy pages of 
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Richardson’s novel finds more appeal- 
ing expression in the pathos of little 
Kiomi’s fate, the redemption of Judith 
in OnE or Our Conquerors, or Dahlia 
Fleming’s last petition, “ Help poor 
girls.” This much, in spite of recent 
jeremiads, we have surely gained, 
and that we have gained it is largely 
due to the writer who, in an age of 
social and moral decadence, recalled 
the mind of Europe to a healthier 
tone of feeling about women. 

We must not consider the condition 
of women from the Dark Ages to our 
own day as one of unchecked advance. 
On the contrary, it exhibits a con- 
tinual fluctuation. Women reached 
perhaps their highest point of educa- 
tion and influence in the Renascence ; 
and then their state declined, through 
the troublous times of the religious 
wars to what was probably its lowest 
pitch in the eighteenth century ; 
though we must remember that, even 
then, France never fell to the level of 
England. The women scourged by 
Swift, satirised by Addison, held up 
to playful ridicule in Tae Vicar oF 
WAKEFIELD, were very different from 
the women of Shakespeare and Spenser 
and Sidney, It was the common 
cant among the men of that day to 
call the woman whose charms attracted 
them a divinity ; but there never was 
a time when love had less of worship 
in it and more of the brute instincts 
of passion and vanity. 

Thus it was something of a revela- 
tion to the mind of that age when 
Richardson dared to exhibit to it a 
hero after its own heart, baffled and 
beaten in the hour of his apparent 
victory. In the anguish of Lovelace, 
when he realises that Clarissa’s soul 
has escaped him, that it is “out of his 
power any way in the world to be 
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even with her,” the difference between 
mere animal desire and the love which 
alone is worthy of a human being, 
compact of flesh and spirit, comes home. 

And no change in sentiment, in 
fashion or manners, can blind us to 
the grandeur of the conception of 
Clarissa,—the desolate ruined girl, 
robbed of all that gives worldly con- 
sideration and external support to a 
woman, banned and outcast in the eyes 
of the world, no less absolutely that 
the fault is not her own, is one of the 
great figures of literature. In AURORA 
LeiehH Mrs. Browning gave poignant 
expression to the sorrows of another 
victim of man’s brutality ; but Marian 
Erle has her child, and what sustains 
her in her martyrdom is the passion 
of motherhood. Clarissa has no help 
but what she draws from the reserves 
of her own unconquerable soul. She 
faces the estranged and scoffing world 
with a courage worthy of the old 
Elizabethans,—but it is the courage 
of meekness, of quiet fortitude, and 
utmost patience. The magnificent 
unconventionality which, in an age 
so dominated by the material and the 
accidental, could paint a wronged 
woman radiant and triumphant in a 
white light of purity, while the suc- 
cessful villain goes mad with longing 
for the blessedness he has misknown 
and forfeited, set Richardson above 
all the novelists of his own day, and 
quickened the conscience and sym- 
pathy of Europe. His modern suc- 
cessor writes for a public more critical 
and more impatient, and we may read 
him without the allowances we have 
to make for Richardson ; yet we may 
fairly doubt whether Diana OF THE 
Crossways and Sanpra BELLOonI could 
ever have existed, had it not been for 
Carissa HaRLowe. 
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“So, Margaret, you have actually 
sent them to school !” 

The speaker gave her hat the right 
tilt in the glass as she spoke; behind 
her Robin lay buried in an arm-chair, 
deaf and blind to everything except 
the book in front of him, which he 
was propping up against a cushion. 

“Yes,” said his Mother. “ Life 
had become too strenuous. Perpetual 
mediation between the children and 
Henriette was wearing me to a 
shadow. They go to school now 


every morning.” 

“Then you are going to honour 
the frivolous world with an occasional 
glimpse of your presence, I suppose.” 

The Mother laughed. “TI hope so,” 
she said, “although it will probably 


not realise the honour. All the same, 
Kitty, Iam going to see more of my 
friends now, among other things.” 

“Good!” cried Kitty, clapping her 
hands, “good! good! good! Come 
and see Tae Foot’s Fotty to-night! 
I’ve made up a party to dine at 
Prince’s and go to the theatre. Do 
now, there’s a dear !— just to inaugu- 
rate the new era—isn’t that the 
phrase ?” 

“T should love it,” said the Mother. 
“T haven’t done anything nice for so 
long. What time do you dine?” 

“Early,” replied Kitty, “there’s no 
first piece. But look here, why not 
let me pick you up on the way? 
Could you be ready by half-past six?” 

“Oh yes, quite easily. I have 
nothing to do this afternoon but just 
help the children a little with their 
preparation.” 

Kitty screwed up her mouth. “Oh, 
Margaret, Margaret, what a warning 


you are to girls about to marry! 
Well, I can’t stay now: I’ve a hun- 
dred things to do. Aw revoir, don’t 
forget half-past six.” As she moved 
towards the door her glance rested on 
Robin. “He seems peaceful,” she said. 
“ Do you think he is really reading ?” 

“T should say it was obvious,” 
answered the Mother. 

Kitty shook her head. “One never 
knows,” she said; “it’s probably only 
a blind to conceal some new villainy.” 

Mother was up in arms. “ How 
dare you?” she said indignantly. 
“ He’s a darling!” 

“Oh I know he’s a darling,” an- 
swered Kitty placidly; “so is the 
other one ; they’re both darlings. I 
can’t imagine how you ever found a 
school good enough for them.” 

“T didn’t,” answered the Mother, 
falling into the trap. “ Mrs. Ponsonby 
found it and she sends Peter there. 
It’s so delightful, a sort of extension 
of the Kindergarten system, if you 
know what that is!” 

“Of course I know,” said Kitty 
sagaciously. “I went into a Kinder- 
garten once when they were having 
an object-lesson ; it was on the silk- 
worm, and they were all crawling 
about on the floor.” 

“ Kitty, you are quite incorrigible,” 
said the Mother. “Be off to your 
hundred impossible frivolities.” 

Kitty laughed. “Good-bye” she 
called out, as she circled down the 
endless staircase from her friend’s flat. 
“Look pretty and don’t be late!” 

The Mother went back to the 
drawing-room with a smile on her 
lips ; it would be very pleasant to her 
to be, with a good conscience, once 
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more an irresponsible among the 
irresponsibles. Of late she had be- 
come rather more tied to her children 
than she either desired or approved, 
and it was a relief to have the 
responsibility of their education lifted 
from her shoulders for the greater 
part of each day. 

Their training was to be conducted 
by experts whose business it was to 
fit them for after education by a 
carefully planned system, by which 
they were to be taught no mysterious 
and incomprehensible facts and dates, 
but to be guided delightfully through 
the elementary stages of knowledge 
until they were able to apply the 
methods they had learnt not only to 
the routine of the public school but 
to the problems of life itself. It had 
seemed a delightful task to their 
Mother to be able to help at all in a 
work carried out in such a spirit and 
with such ideals, and she had joyfully 
undertaken to superintend their daily 
preparation. She was turning these 
things over dreamily in her mind, 
when the voice of Robin broke into 
her meditations. ‘ Mother, who was 
Hector?” 

The Mother looked at Robin 
vaguely; her thoughts could not 
travel quickly to such a remote per- 
sonage. ‘‘ Who was who, dear?” she 
said to gain breath. 

“ Hector,” repeated Robin, impa- 
tiently, tapping the ground with his 
one available foot, the other being 
curled under him. 

“Hector?” Her voice sounded 
faint and far-off, but as she went on 
she gained courage. “ Hector was a 
Greek and a hero,—that means a very 
brave man. You will read about him 
some day.” 

“Thank you. 
him now.” 

The Mother took up her needle and 
began to work vigorously. What 
was the name of that dusty black 
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book that had stood in the corner 
of the study book-shelf at home? 
Ah yes, she remembered—Smith’s 
SmaLver CrassicaL Dictionary. “I 
shall write home for it to-morrow,” she 
said to herself. 

Before her new needleful of silk 
had spread itself out, she became 
aware of Robin’s eyes fixed upon her 
with a puzzled expression. “ What 
is it, dear?” she asked. “Are you 
reading about something that you 
cannot understand ?” 

“Yes, Mother,” he replied in a 
dissatisfied voice; “I cannot under- 
stand how Hector was Priam’s son if 
he was a Greek, for Priam was King 
of Troy, wasn’t he? Perhaps it is a 
mistake though. He may not have 
been Priam’s son at all, or Priam may 
not have been King of Troy. Do you 
think it is a mistake ?” 

“Oh no,” said the mother quickly, 
“it isn’t a mistake. I forgot; how 
stupid of me! Of course Hector was 
Priam’s son and a Trojan. It was 
the Trojans who made that big wooden 
horse you know ; you will read about 
that too, some day.” 

This time Robin laid his book down 
and stared hard at his Mother. A 
suspicion began to force his mind 
uneasily. She was wrong again! 
Could it be possible that she didn’t 
know it was Grecian cunning that 
had devised the horse? His mother, 
meanwhile, drew her needle placidly 
in and out of her work. If it had 
been possible, at that moment, for her 
to have seen Jack outside the nursery 
cupboard, disembowelled for the 
occasion and stuffed full of Greek 
warriors in khaki, she would have 
realised that he was awaiting the 
shades of night, when Toby’s dolls and 
the gollywog would steal out silently 
and pull him into Troy Town, and 
then such a mistake would have been 
impossible. 

Robin the 
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needle restlessly. He was burning to 
gauge his Mother’s knowledge of these 
wonderful new things, which, for a 
grown-up person, appeared to him to 
be surprisingly inadequate. Suddenly 
he spoke. “Mother, what is the 
French for ornithorhynchus ?” 

This time Mother had no qualms ; 
she answered smiling and prompt: 
“‘ My dear child, I haven’t the faintest 
notion.” 

“Perhaps you know the French for 
duck-billed platypus?” Robin’s voice 
grew stern. “It means the same thing.” 

** No, nor that either.” 

* Well then,—water-mole?” 

“No.” 

Robin kept his grave stare full on 
his Mother’s face; matters seemed to 
him to be serious. ‘ What a terrible 
lot of things there are that you don’t 
know about, Mother,” he said. 

“Terrible!” the Mother confessed. 
“Tf you began to count now and 
went on counting all your life, you 
wouldn’t come to the end.” 

“Ts that true?” asked Robin 
alarmed. 

“ As true as you are you and I am 
I,” answered the Mother. 

Robin turned away plunged in 
gloom ; his apprehension was realised, 
for out of her own mouth was she 
condemned. 

“T wonder if that is what Miss 
MacTavish meant by invinejpble ignor- 
ance,” he said slowly. 

The Mother absolutely jumped at 
the priggishness of his manner. The 
system was growing startling in its 
effects. “IT wonder,” she _ said 
simply. She had kept her amuse- 
ment bravely out of her face, but 
Robin caught the suspicion of a 
twinkle in her eye and wriggled un- 
comfortably in his chair; still, in a 
way she had confessed to invincible 
ignorance, whereas he had given her 
credit for omniscience, and it was a 
rude jolt. 


“Mother,” he began and paused, 
his desire to wriggle growing more 
pronounced and the red mounting to 
his cheeks. 

“Well, dear,” said the Mother. 

“Couldn’t you,—” he stopped 
again and this time his blushes 
crept to the edge of his smock — 
“couldn’t you—no one would know, 
you see—they would think you were 
a sort of teacher.” 

“Couldn’t I do what?” asked the 
Mother laying down her work. 

“Come with us,—not into the boot- 
room of course, but just into the 
schoolroom — to learn about things 
with the other children?” 

It was out now, and he would 
have given his new paint-box and his 
pop-gun not to have spoken. His 
feet had wandered into that bewil- 
dering borderland which, in common 
with all children, he instinctively 
avoided, the place where mysteries 
abounded, where people laughed at 
things that had no humour in them 
and became of a sudden red with 
anger at nothing at all, the place 
that was full of strange hints, weary- 
ing complications, and stinging ridi- 
cule. He felt painfully lost as, hot 
and angry, with the tears sparkling 
on his lashes, he watched the effect 
of his suggestion on his Mother. 
Her self-control had completely given 
way and she was laughing with 
tears (such different tears) in her 
eyes, for the self-sufficiency of the 
small mite seemed to her to be so 
tremendous. 

At last the situation became in- 
tolerable and Robin spoke. “ Don’t, 
Mother,” he said, kicking the chair, 
“ don’t, don’t, it’s horrible of you ! ” 

Then the Mother paused and her 
laughter gave way under a sense of 
compunction, for Robin turned from 
her, letting fall those insistent drops 
called up by her ridicule. She threw 
away her work and opened her arms. 
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“Dear love,” she cried, “what a 
wicked cruel Mother you have got! 
There, there, she will never laugh at 
you again! Come and sit on her lap 
and talk about wisdom.” 

After tea the children came in to 
do their preparation. The Mother 
looked at the clock; it was half-past 
five and Kitty was coming at half- 
past six; she had to dress, but she 
decided to get their lessons well started 
before leaving them to their own 
devices and Henriette. She took her 
seat at the end of the table and 
opened the little black book in which 
was written the list of subjects for 
daily preparation. Write object-lesson ; 
as her eye fell on the phrase she 
thought of Kitty’s silkworms and 
smiled. “ Now then, children, you 
had better begin with your object- 
lesson; at least Robin had; I will 
give Toby something else to do. Be 
quick, Robin dear,” she said, pushing 
his exercise-book and a pen across the 
table to him. 

“ What am I to do?” asked Robin 
picking up the book. 

“Do? Why, write down all you 
can remember of your object-lesson to 
be sure.” 

Robin looked blankly in front of 
him. “But I don’t remember any- 
thing about it at all,” he said. ‘“‘I, 
—I don’t think I could have been 
paying attention.” 

“ But, my dear,” said the Mother, 
“you must remember what it was 
about. Come now, think.” 

Robin contorted his face and stared 
first up at the ceiling and then at 
the floor and then out of the window. 
He wriggled, and twisted his feet 
round the legs of the chair, and 
rubbed his fingers on his hair but all 
to no purpose. “If you could give 
me a hint of how it began, I could go 
on,” he said. 

“But I can’t give you a hint, I 
wasn’t there,” said the Mother. “Can 


you remember what the object-lesson 
was about, Toby?” 

“No,” said Toby sorrowfully, “I 
can’t remember ; I couldn’t have been 
paying attention either. Perhaps it 
was leaves. Was it leaves or teeth, 
Robin? Don’t you remember ‘ What 
are the three ways of using your teeth 
besides eating ?’” 

“No.” Robin shook his head. “ It 
wasn’t teeth ; we did that a long time 
ago and it wasn’t leaves either, for it 
was only yesterday that I was think- 
ing how funny it was that leaves 
should have stomachs.” 

“ What, dear?” asked his Mother 
in surprise. 

“‘Stomachs,” said Robin. “I think 
it was stomachs that Miss MacTavish 
said,— anyhow that is what I wrote 
down.” 

“Have you got the book there?” 
asked the Mother in some bewilder- 
ment, forgetting the need of haste in 
her curiosity. “Can you find the 
place?” 

* Of course I can,” answered Robin 
briskly turning over the pages of his 
exercise-book. “ Here it is! ‘ Leaves 
have a large surface for their size. 
The stomachs are found at the back 
of the leaf.’” 

“ Stomata !” exclaimed Mother sud- 
denly with dawning comprehension. 

“ Stomata !” repeated Robin after 
her as though it were a password,— 
“ why?” 

The Mother was non-plussed ; there 
appeared to be no answer to such a 
question. Robin continued, “ What 
a funny word, Mother! What does 
it mean ?” 

“You had _ the  object-lesson, 
Robin,” answered his Mother se- 
verely, “I hadn’t. If you don’t 
understand it now, you had better 
ask Miss MacTavish to explain it to 
you. I haven’t time to teach you 
botany. Come along, we really must 
get on quicker.” 


,” 
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“But I do understand all Miss 
MacTavish says,” returned Robin 
offended. “It is only—” 

“Perhaps,” interrupted Toby plea- 
santly, a smile illuminating his face, 
“perhaps the lesson was on pickle- 
sticks.” 

The Mother’s fingers beat an im- 
patient tattoo on the table. “Children, 
children,” she said, ‘“‘ we have no time 
to talk. What are picklesticks, Toby?” 

“ You said that we hadn’t any time 
to talk,” answered Toby sulkily, “and 
now you talk yourself.” 

“ Answer my question.” 

“Well, now,” answered Toby 
gravely, “if you were building a 
nest in a pond—” 

The Mother leant back with a jerk; 
at that moment she would have wel- 
comed the Mad Hatter for a little 
relevant conversation. Robin put 
his hand over hers soothingly. “ He 
means sticklebacks, Mummy dear ; 
he only calls them picklesticks. You 
know that sticklebacks always—” 

“Robin,” said his Mother in even 
tones, the result of successful self- 
repression, “ we have no time to talk. 
Write Object Lesson III at the top 
of the page.” 

Robin clutched his pen and in slow 
upright letters did as he was told. 
“What next, Mummy?” he asked 
with imperturbable good-humour. 
“T’ve written that ever so nicely.” 

“Well, what is the object-lesson 
about ?” 

“That’s just what we don’t know ! 
Aren’t you going to tell us? What- 
ever was the good of beginning it at 
all if you don’t know either? I can’t 
write an object-lesson that nobody 
knows! ” 

The Mother groaned inwardly. The 
hands of the clock were moving in- 
exorably onwards ; more than twenty 
minutes had passed and the little hand 
was near the hour. “I shall never see 
A Foot’s Fotty at this rate,” she 


thought ; “ not outside of my own flat 
at all events.” 

Suddenly Toby withdrew his eyes 
from staring into vacancy, and fixed 
them on his Mother. “I’ve remem- 
bered Mummy,” he said, “ I’ve remem- 
bered ! Volcanoes! ” 

“ Volcanoes!” exclaimed Robin, 
“truly? Shall [ write down vol- 
canoes, Mother ? ” 

The Mother hesitated. “ Well really, 
I don’t know,” she said. “If you 
don’t remember a word of the lesson, 
what you write won't be your own 
composition, will it?” 

“ What’s composition ?” 

“Well, your own make up, your 
own words, your own ideas.” 

“Oh yes, it will,” said Robin cheer- 
fully. ‘I shall remember my ideas 
directly Toby tells me them. I’m 
beginning to remember now. Go on 
Toby! What about volcanoes?” 

“Well,” said Toby sententiously, 
“the inside of the earth is very hot 
and volcanoes connect with it.” 

It sounded promising. The Mother 
took heart of grace as she heard 
Henriette putting out her evening 
things; at the same time her eyes 
avoided the clock. 

“ How do you mean?” asked Robin, 
biting the end of his pen. 

“T shall have to begin at the begin- 
ning,” answered Toby gravely, “and 
if you will sit very quiet, I will tell 
you about it. It is most interesting.” 

“Pooh, you needn’t think such an 
awful lot of yourself, because you 
happen to have been listening! It’s 
just a fluke that I didn’t hear as well 
as you.” 

“The beginning is that once upon 
a time the earth was a little bit of 
the sun,” said Toby ignoring his 
brother’s remarks. “Do you under- 
stand, Robin?” 

Robin nodded. 

“Well, one day the earth got 
wriggled off because the sun went 
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ou twisting about and going on,— 
from hotness I suppose. Do you 
understand, Robin?” 

Robin nodded again. 
boiling perhaps,” he said. 

“Yes,” answered Toby. “It was 
poiling and the little bit was boiling 
too; but the little bit was such a 
teeny weeny little bit, that its outside 
soon got cold, and then God made the 
Garden of Eden and Adam and Eve.” 

“What a funny object-lesson, 
Toby,” said Robin, looking at his 
brother doubtfully. “Are you sure 
that—” 

“Be quiet! You said that you 
didn’t remember a word about it. 
I'm going on. ‘The inside, you see, 
didn’t matter to Adam and Eve any 
more than it does to us, so it went on 
boiling and it goes on boiling now 
and when it over-boils it squirts up 
stuff, and that’s volcanoes.” 

“How do you spell volcanoes, 
Mother dear?” asked Robin, pre- 
paring to write down all the informa- 
tion he had just received. 

But the Mother didn’t answer ; 
she was turning over the leaves of 
the note-book with a puzzled ex- 
pression on her face. “I can’t make 
it out at all,” she said. “I have been 
looking at Friday’s preparation and 
to-day is only Thursday. You don’t 
have your object-lesson until to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ Don’t we!” said Robin, opening 
his eyes. “Then that was why I 
couldn’t remember it.” 

“ But why in the world didn’t you 
tell me that I had made a mistake 
instead of behaving in that idiotic 
way?” asked the Mother sharply. 

“We didn’t behave in an idiotic 
way,” answered Robin indignantly. 
“ You said ‘ Write down Object-Lesson 
III? and I wrote it down; and then 
you said ‘Try and remember what it 
was about,’ and I tried to remember 
what it was about; and I couldn’t 
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because it wasn’t about anything, 
because we didn't have it.” 

“Then why did Toby talk all that 
nonsense about volcanoes? Really, 
you are quiie hopeless; I give you 
both up!” 

“Then you are a wicked Mummy,” 
said Toby gravely. 

Mother threw back her head and 
laughed, and as she did so, she saw 
that there was only ten minutes left 
of her time. The laugh died on her 
lips, but she resigned herself to the 
inevitable with a good grace. 

“Tell me, Toby dear,” she said, 
putting her arm round the little 
boy, “why did you tell that long 
story?” 

“T was remembering,” said Toby ; 
you told me to try and remember 
something, so I remembered volcanoes.” 

“But why did you say it was an 
object-lesson, when you never had an 
object-lesson at all?” 

“T didn’t,” said Toby; “you said 
that, or Robin, I forget which, but 
I thought that perhaps it was. You 
see, I had forgotten how I had heard 
about volcanoes and I had forgotten 
the object-lesson, so two forgettings 
made one remembering. Do you see, 
Mother ?” 

The Mother shook her head. 
afraid I don’t,” she said. 

“T know how you heard about 
volcanoes, Toby,” said Robin. “ It 
was the geography-lesson of the first 
class and you were standing in the 
corner being punished for fiddling.” 

“Of course it was!” said Toby 
brightening. “I remember now. I’m 
so glad that I remember! it was 
such a lovely lesson.” 

“T should like to have heard all 
that about Adam and Eve,” said 
Robin contemplatively. 

“Oh that wasn’t there at all,” put 
in Toby quickly. “I thought of that 
all myself. Miss MacTavish doesn’t 
like Adam and Eve or Abraham or 
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any of those people one bit. Mother, 
why doesn’t Miss MacTavish—-” 

There was a sharp ring at the door, 
followed almost immediately by the 
apparition of a pink cloud of frills and 
chiffon. 

“Well!” The pink cloud shook 
itself and Kitty,—an indignant Kitty 
—burst forth. “Upon my word, 
Margaret, you are too bad !” 

She took in the situation at a 
glance, and, although not very much 
surprised at any new eccentricity dis- 
played by her friend, was for the 
moment exeeedingly wrathful. 

The Mother, finding that her apolo- 
gies were taken out of her mouth, 
was quietly ruling lines with a pencil. 

“You are an unreliable woman, 
Margaret!” 

“T am very sorry, dear ; I cannot 
tell you how much I have wanted to 
come,” answered the Mother, laying 
down her pencil. “ But look, you see 
it is impossible. There is not the 
slightest use in my sending the boys 
to school if they don’t prepare their 
lessons every day, is there?” 

“ Haven't they nearly finished the 
horrid things?” cried Kitty. 

“They haven’t begun,” answered 
the Mother, half laughing and half 
crying. ‘They have been combating 
windmills in the shape of an object- 
lesson that didn’t exist.” 

Kitty put her hand up to her head. 
“You are very confusing, Margaret,” 
she observed; then her righteous 
anger blazedafresh. ‘Oh, it’s sicken- 
ing, and so ridiculous! I never, in 
all my life, heard of any woman going 
on as you do! I did think that you 
would have reformed when you had 
found a school, but really it seems to 
have made things worse. Oh why, 
why, why couldn’t you have sent 
them to a common ordinary school 
without a system?” She paused for 
breath and then continued solemnly : 
“T think you are mad, Margaret! 


That is the only way that it can 
be accounted for. Detestable little 
children, why have you made your 
mother go mad?” 

The air became electric as Robin 
and Toby stared open-mouthed from 
Kitty to Mother and then back from 
Mother to Kitty. At last the storm 
broke; they could bear the strain 
no longer and simultaneously as the 
paroxysm seized them, they opened 
their mouths and roared. 

Kitty caught hold of the Mother’s 
two hands, pulling her out of the 
room and then shut the door firmly 
behind them and the noise. 

“There, there, I’m disgraceful. 
Goodness how they yell! But listen 
now, Margaret, you must come. If 
you are too late for dinner, go on and 
meet us at the theatre. I will leave 
word at the box-office. If you don’t 
come, I shall think that you are 
angry with me, but truly, it was for 
your own sake, as much as anything, 
for if you shut yourself up like this 
perpetually, I won’t be answerable 
for the consequences.” 

The Mother leaned forward and 
kissed her. “Thank you, dear, of 
course I understand. [I'll come if I 
can. Good-bye.” 

“ No no, not good-bye,” cried Kitty, 
stamping her foot, “au revoir! You 
just knock those two polished corners 
off to bed and be a good, happy, sane 
woman again.” 

As the Mother opened the door, 
both the children flung themselves 
upon her. “Mummy darling, Mummy 
darling, we're not making you mad, 
are we!” “You won’t have to go 
and live among the tombs like the 
man in the Bible!” “Or wrap your- 
self in a sheet and carry a bell!” 
“Oh, say that you are not mad, and 
say that you love us, and say that we 
are not naughty, and say that Auntie 
Kitty is a horrible woman !” 

The Mother gently disengaged her- 
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self from the clinging little fingers. 
“No, dears, I’m quite in my right 
mind, make yourselves easy; if you 
get on with your preparation you will 
be good boys. Auntie Kitty didn’t 
understand; you see Auntie Kitty 
hasn’t got any little children.” She 
once more took her seat at the end of 
the table. “ Now then, let us go on 
and be quite sure this time that we 
have got the right lesson. Thursday, 
geography : what geography have you 
got to do, and where is the book?” 

“Oh, we don’t have a book,” said 
Robin ; ‘we never have a book. We 
have to make gummy islands.” 

“Gummy islands!” repeated the 
Mother. 

“Yes,” explained Toby ; “ we trace 
an island out of the atlas, and then 
we gum it all over, and after that we 
cover it all up with sand, and the 
sand sticks! It’s a lovely play!” 

“What island have you to make 
for to-morrow ?” 

“New Guinea,” 
children promptly. 

The Mother’s heart felt a little 
lighter ; it was so much easier to do 
one’s duty when one had something 
definite to go upon, and New Guinea 
certainly existed. “Get the atlas,” 
she cried gaily. The atlas was pro- 
duced, also pens, pencils, tracing- 
paper and gum. “Do you write in 
the places?” asked the Mother, study- 
ing the map. 

“T’m not quite sure about the 
places,” answered Toby; “but we 
have to put in the birds and the 
trees and the coal and the diamonds 
and the people and the manufactures 
and the fishes and—” 

“Not the fishes, Toby,” said Robin. 

“Oh yes, I’m quite sure that we 
have to put in the fishes,” insisted 
Toby. “I don’t care what you do, 
but I shall put in my fishes.” 

“Where is the geography-book 
where we can find aj] this informa- 
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tion?” asked the Mother, putting 
down the map and turning Robin’s 
knapsack inside out in search of it. 

“Book?” cried Robin. “Oh we 
don’t get it out of a book. Miss 
MacTavish hates books; you've got 
to tell us.” 

“When you do geography with me,” 
replied the Mother sternly, laying 
down the knapsack, “you put the 
places, which you copy out of the 
atlas, into your maps and not another 
word about anything else.” 

“Mayn’t I put in even a bird of 
paradise?” asked Robin gloomily. 

“No, I won’t make myself respon- 
sible for even a bird of paradise,” 
answered the Mother. “If Miss 
MacTavish told you about a bird of 
paradise, put him in; if she didn’t, 
leave him out.” 

“Well she did, then,” answered 
Robin; “New Guinea abounds in 
birds of paradise.” 

** Come, come, begin !” said Mother. 
“ Have you got everything now?” 

“We haven’t got anything.” 

“Nonsense, here is tracing-paper, 
pen, ink, and gum; what more do 
you want?” 

“Sand,” answered Robin. 

“Oh yes, Miss MacTavish said that 
we were to ask cook for the sand,” 
put in Toby. 

“Sand!” echoed the Mother. 

“Silver sand; I told you so; but 
all cooks have silver sand, Miss Mac- 
Tavish says.” 

An idea was floating nebulously in 
the Mother’s mind and as she went 
to the bell, it began to take form and 
substance. 

“ Ask cook for a little silver sand 
in a basin, Ann, please,” she said in 
a slightly constrained voice to the 
astonished parlourmaid. 

Matters had been pushed too far 
and she began to feel that life, with 
a system, was more wearing than life 
without one. “TI will see Miss Mac- 
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Tavish to-morrow at any rate,” she 
murmured to herself. “I will not 
undertake this kind of work.” 

She was deep in thought when the 
door opened and Ann again stood 
before her. ‘“ Please Ma’am, cook 
says that there isn’t a grain of silver 
sand in the house.” 

“Oh well, that settles it!” said 
the Mother decidedly. ‘“ You may 
go now, children. There is no more 
preparation to-night.” 

“You mean that there is no pre- 
paration to-night, Mummy dear,” said 
Robin, gathering up the pens and 
exercise-books. “We haven’t had 
any yet, have we?” 

The Mother looked at the clock. 
“No,” she answered, “ you are quite 
right. We have just spent one whole 
hour and a half in doing nothing at all.” 


“Oh, well, we are going to do 
something now,” cried Toby, capering 
off into the nursery. ‘“ Come on, 
Robin, let’s dress up and have a 
play !” 

“Nothing of the sort,” cried the 
Mother briskly, as she rang for 
Henriette. ‘“ You are going to bed, 
my dear little sons. It’s my turn 
now ; I am the person who is going 
to dress up and have a play.” 

“You, Mummy!” cried both the 
boys in amazement. ‘You dress up!” 

“Certainly,” said Mother. “ Why 
not? You want to keep all the fun 
to yourselves.” 

“ But—but—it’s so queer! We 
ought to, for we are boys, you see, 
and you—you are a Mother.” 

“T know,” said the Mother rue- 
fully, “that’s just it !” 


THAT STRAIN AGAIN. 


A LONELY sound awakes me, long 

Before the coming of the light,— 

The storm-cock’s rich imperious song 
Dropped from the lime-tree’s leafless height. 


Divinely sweet those matins ring 
Amid the dark, and winter’s dearth ; 
It is the Orpheus of the Spring 
Calls the Eurydice of Earth. 
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SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH AND THE COLONIAL 
REFORMERS. 


Mrs. Fawcett has done a good 
service in giving us a biography of 
Sir William Molesworth, the Cornish 
baronet who, living at the beginning 
of the Victorian era, became one of 
the leading lights of that interesting 
but rather heterogeneous band of en- 
thusiasts known as Colonial Reformers, 
or Philosophical Radicals. The whole 
movement was complicated, and arose 
from a variety of causes. In one 
sense it reflected those political and 
social ideas which were the natural 
corollary of the Reform Bill of 1832 ; 
in another it was a Party protest 
against the nerveless policy of the 
Whigs of the day who, as politicians, 
did not seem to have the courage of 


their opinions, and, further, it was a 
protest on behalf of British colonisa- 
tion and the best methods of settling 
anew country. The names of Lord 
Durham, John Stuart Mill, Roebuck, 
Hume, Grote, E. G. Wakefield, Charles 
Buller, as well as that of Sir William 


Molesworth, amply illustrate this 
diversity of aim. History, philo- 
sophy, social science, philanthropy, 
colonisation, all had their expounders 
at the hands of this brilliant coterie. 

For the moment we are more con- 
cerned with their ideas on colonies 
and colonisation, especially as we now 
seem to be reaping a full harvest of 
colonial loyalty and colonial patriotism. 
At certain stages of our national 
history it may not be altogether an 
idle task to count up results and 
assign proper causes, and if we can 

‘Lire oF THE Ricut Hon. Sm WILLIAM 
MoteswortH, Barr., M.P., F.BR.S.; by 
Mrs. Fawcett. London; 1901. 


trace the present contentment in 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
back to the clear principles enunciated 
by this band of Colonial Reformers, 
then we are upon fruitful ground. 

It is not necessary to look back 
very far to understand how hard was 
the task of Colonial Reformers in the 
early days of Queen Victoria. The 
Colonial Office itself had long been in 
a hopeless state of departmental con- 
fusion. In 1802 colonial affairs had 
been attached to the War Office, Lord 
Hobart having been the first Secretary 
of State for War and the Colonies, a 
conjunction of irreconcilable offices 
which actually lasted to the Aberdeen 
Ministry, when the Duke of Newcastle 
was the last Minister who held the 
two offices together. The new era 
might practically be said to have com- 
menced with Sir William Molesworth, 
who was appointed Secretary of State 
for the Colonies alone in July, 1855, 
under Lord Palmerston’s Government, 
an office he was spared to hold only 
a few months, but which was a fitting 
climax to his career. The inconveni- 
ences of the double office, which Sir 
William did so much in his character 
as a Colonial Reformer to demonstrate, 
were also made clear in a debate 
raised by Sir John Pakington in 1855, 
in the course of which, to use his own 
words, “a state of public business 
hardly decorous” was revealed ; while 
the Colonial Office itself was described 
in a witty apothegm of Lord Derby’s 
as “The office at War with all the 
Colonies.” At certain stages, no 
doubt, of our colonial history a mili- 
tary governor is required, especially 
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in the case of native wars and com- 
plications ; but the sooner he retires 
in favour of a civil administrator the 
better. As recently as 1881, when 
Sir Owen Lanyon was appointed Ad- 
ministrator in the ‘Transvaal after 
the first annexation, the mistake was 
made of introducing a military régime 
when a civil commissioner of approved 
experience would certainly have been 
more acceptable. In the future 
settlement of South Africa the best 
hand, surely, will be not the hand 
that has descended, justly and rightly 
as we think, in the form of a mailed 
fist, but the hand of the trained 
civilian. When Lord Bathurst was 
at the head of colonial affairs under 
the old régime his parting words to 
a colonial governor going on his 
distant journey were, ‘Good bye, 
my good fellow, good luck to you, and 
let us hear as little of you as possible.” 
The words are harmless enough in 
themselves, but in combination with 
many other proofs they may be inter- 
preted as revealing a carelessness and 
indifference to colonial affairs charac- 
teristic of the gentlemen who sat as 
Secretaries of War and the Colonies. 
So far as the Whigs were concerned 
there was little real enthusiasm for 
our colonies, few indications that they 
recognised their value or courted their 
loyalty. They accepted blindly the 
axiom of Turgot that colonies were 
like fruit, destined to ripen certainly 
on the parent stem, but then to fall 
to the ground and begin an inde- 
pendent growth. Political economists 
and financial reformers all combined 
to give evidence against the colonies. 
In 1830 Sir Henry Parnell (Lord 
Congleton), the Chairman of Mr. 
Canning’s Parliamentary Finance Com- 
mittee, proposed to get rid of Ceylon, 
Cape Mauritius, and our North 
American colonies at one fell swoop, 
it being clear to his mind that the 
public desired no commercial advan- 


tage from them which it might not 
have without them. The history of 
the colonies, he maintained, was for 
many years a history of losses and of 
the destruction of capital. It must 
be remembered also that so late 
as 1865 a Parliamentary Committee 
advised giving up all our colonies in 
West Africa. 

Sir William Molesworth’s first 
object was to ameliorate the condition 
of the convicts, and in 1837 he 
moved for a Select Committee on 
Transportation. In 1851 he made 
his last speech in Parliament against 
the system, and so for sixteen years 
this especial department of home and 
colonial reform engrossed his earnest 
attention. At this period of our 
colonial development it is almost im- 
possible to grasp fully the evils of 
the convict-system as it existed at the 
beginning of the Victorian era. The 
reformer of this evil, which had to be 
grappled with and remedied before the 
purity of colonial life and the capacity 
of the colonists for self-government 
could be in any way asserted, ran 
counter to the opinions of those poli- 
ticians and economists at home, many 
of them working in the character of 
social reformers themselves, who really 
thought that transportation for crime 
was not only a strong deterrent of 
crime in itself, but also an easy way 
of relieving existing pressure upon the 
prisons. The initial cost, it was 
argued, of transportation to Botany 
Bay was calculated at about £30 a 
head, but this was the first and last 
expense. Mr. Cunningham, in some 
well-known letters from New South 
Wales, put the economical argument 
thus : “ Every rogue whom you retain 
at home takes the bread out of the 
mouth of an honest man; as long, 
therefore, as England cannot keep 
her honest poor, so long will it be to 
her interest to turn all her roguish 
poor out of her bosom to thrive else- 
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where.” In 1828 there were upwards 
of four thousand convicts on board 
the hulks employed on the dockyards 
and other public works at an annual 
expense of £60,000, and the whole 
of these would be turned loose upon 
society in seven years. How much 
better, therefore, was it to transport 
them! Starting life under new con- 
ditions the convicts had a _ better 
chance of being reformed and, as 
time went on and they accumulated 
property, of becoming decent members 
of a society less permeated by tradi- 
tions and distinctions of class than 
that at home. 

It certainly seems true that French 
publicists in the time of Napoleon 
looked upon the British schemes of 
transportation as illustrated in Botany 
Bay in the light of sound experiments 
in political economy, and the French 
Imperial Institute of the day reported 
favourably upon it. Indeed, the French 
themselves for long had their eyes 
upon New Zealand as a promising 
place for a penal colony. Had trans- 
portation been in any way system- 
atised, or the welfare of the convicts 
considered in a proper spirit, it is 
quite possible that it might have con- 
tinued to exist a generation or so 
longer in the history of our colonies. 
But a reference to the proceedings 
of the Molesworth Committee dis- 
closed such an abominable and in- 
famous state of things that it stood 
condemned at once. The wonder is 
that it continued so long, the fact 
being that prison-reform at home, 
the alternative to transportation, was 
a plant of remarkably slow growth. 
How slow it was we may infer from 
the pages of Charles Dickens, Charles 
Reade, and many other writers. 
Another obstacle was found in the 
attitude of the colonists themselves. 
In a new country like Australia 
labour was scarce, and convicts sup- 


plied the want. Why then should 


a supply of labour be stopped which 
at first sight seemed to benefit both 
the mother country and the colonies 
at one and the same time? It was 
really extraordinary to notice how 
determined statesmen at home were 
to shut their eyes to the depth and 
degradation of the moral evil. They 
never could understand that the 
colonists would ever regard con- 
victs in any other light than an un- 
mixed blessing, and so in 1848-9, 
when the Cape colonists forming 
themselves into an Anti-Convict 
Association, refused to supply the 
two hundred and eighty-two convicts 
on board the Neprune with meat 
or bread, Earl Grey (an excellent 
statesman in his way) rubbed his 
eyes with astonishment and won- 
dered why he had been so grossly 
misinformed about the strength of 
colonial opinion. 

The play of Party-politics, then 
as now (for herein lies some advan- 
tage in studying Mrs. Faweett’s 
book) stood in the way of a right 
colonial policy and the consolidation 
of the British Empire. Sir Spencer 
Walpole in his Hisrory or Enc- 
LAND (iii., 414), remarked that very 
little came of Roebuck’s Committee 
to enquire into the claims of the 
Canadian colonists, because “ Whigs 
and Tories in England took a much 
more immediate interest in the crises 
which were destroying the Whig 
ministry than in the agony of a 
distant colony.” Surely here is a 
notable plague-spot of contemporary 
English politics. Mutatis mutandis, 
it seems at the present moment as if 
the motley assortment of political 
units known as the Pro Boer Party 
at home cared far less for the real 
welfare of South Africa than for 
their own petty designs, and their 
infinitely smail electioneering am- 
bitions. Patriotism has disappeared 
in the ranks of one Party in the State 
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exactly when it was most needed in 
the very throes of a national peril. 
In the days of the Canadian revolt 
the public danger was small and 
insignificant contrasted with that 
which has recently hung over the 
issues in South Africa. In Canada 
there were never any perils arising 
from complications in Europe, but in 
the case of South Africa we have 
gone “upon the edge of the razor.” 
Colonial volunteers, who have fought 
for our existence and prestige as a 
nation in South Africa, and have 
known from actual experience how 
much has been really at stake, have 
imbibed deep and lasting ideas upon 
the unspeakable degradation of Party- 
life in England, which has ended in 
vilifying our army and besmirching 
our reputation in the eyes of Europe. 
Can they ever respect this Party-life in 
the mother country? The answer lies 
in the implied, if not open, rebuke of 
Mr. Seddon in New Zealand. 

There is yet another point for our 
instruction arising out of the Cana- 
dian crisis of 1837-8, and this is 
suggested by the action of the Colonial 
Reformers themselves who, it must 
be understood, were not invariably 
right. Like all men struggling to 
the light they sometimes made mis- 
takes. In the sixth number of the 
LonpON AND WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
a journal under the especial direction 
of Sir William Molesworth and John 
Stuart Mill, there appeared an inspired 
article on “The Radical Party and 
Canada.” Allusion was there made to 
a notable split between the Radicals 
and the Whigs, the former organising 
themselves into a separate party and 
going into open and declared opposi- 
tion to Lord John Russell; and the 
opinion was openly expressed that in 
the history of North American 
colonisation the name of a Whig 
would be as infamous as that of a 
Tory in Ireland. Further, the main 
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features of the revised Radical pro- 
gramme were stated to be “the 
Ballot, justice to Ireland, justice to 
Canada.” It is needless to point out 
here that, at the time of the Canadian 
crisis, the Colonial Reformers were, 
from a Parliamentary and also from 
a public point of view, a very weak 
Party. Judging from a test division 
in 1836, when the House was asked 
to declare that it was against its own 
dignity and independence to have a 
paid Canadian agent, like Mr. Roe- 
buck, the Whigs, assisted by the 
whole weight of the Tory Party, 
rejected an amendment brought for- 
ward by Temple Leader, member for 
Bridgwater, by three hundred and 
eighteen votes to fifty-six. It is 
clear that the Colonial Reformers 
did not strengthen their position by 
confusing home and colonial issues, 
There might have been and, no doubt, 
there were, some Whig and Tory 
members who would have preferred 
to listen to a clear statement of the 
case for Canada without any allusion 
to the ballot or Ireland. Supposing 
for a moment that the particular 
question of electing a Legislative 
Council for Canada, and not nominat- 
ing it, was before the House, what 
profit could there be in making the 
decision part and parcel of a policy 
which endorsed, say, Roman Catholic 
Emancipation in Ireland? Again, it 
must be remembered that in 1836 
Sir William Molesworth in company 
with Grote, Hume, Leader, and 
Roebuck had formed an Anti-Corn 
Law Association. The fact is that 
the whole sphere of home questions 
should have been kept distinct from 
colonial issues. It was not exactly 
the fault of the Colonial Reformers 
that both were confused in one general 
programme. It was the fault of our 
Party-system, and we seem to be more 
deeply entangled than ever in it at 
the present moment. 
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The case of Canada looked very 
hopeless for a long time until Lord 
Durham was sent as a kind of “ un- 
employed Cesar” to report upon it, 
aided and guided by Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield and Charles Buller. We 
know the sequel. The Report itself 
was excellent, but Party politicians 
at home did their best to discredit its 
author and drive him to resignation. 
Lord Durham had the boldness to 
grapple with the situation and to deal 
firmly with rebellion. Vilifiers and 
traducers said that he had surrounded 
himself with his own advisers, that he 
had sentenced prisoners to transporta- 
tion to Bermuda whither his commis- 
sion did not extend, and that he had 
threatened death to the leaders of the 
rebellion if they returned. His case 
was really to some extent like that of 
Governor Eyre, and also like that of 
Sir Bartle Frere, both officers of the 
Crown who were suddenly summoned 
to deal with rebellion, the former with 
the Jamaica rioters and the latter 
with the rebel Gaika and Galeka clans 
in Kaffraria. It is strange now to 
think that Lord Durham had the 
support of the Philosophical Radicals 
of the day, while Sir Bartle Frere 
drew down upon his head the vials of 
Radical wrath. All these officers of 
the Crown were sacrificed at the time 
and commended afterwards. In the 
Canadian imbroglio John Stuart Mill 
presents rather a curious study by the 
light of latter-day Radicalism. In 
the article in the Westminster Re- 
view already alluded to, and supposed 
to express his views as well as those 
of Sir William Molesworth, Lord 
Durham is speeded on his errand to 
Canada: “The whole institutions of 
the two great Provinces were prostrate 
before him and Canada was a tabula 
rasa. The dictatorship of which 
Lord Durham was the depositary 
admitted of justification ; for when a 
country was divided into two parties 


exasperated by the taste of each 
other’s blood, an armed Umpire with 
strength to make himself obeyed [this 
sounds very much like the “ prancing 
proconsul” of latter-day Radicals] 
was a blessing beyond all price. Such 
a mediator it behoved the mother 
country to be.” Evidently, the 
Philosophical Radicals of early Vic- 
torian days approved of strong mea- 
sures and a firm hand. 

Here again it may be noted that 
the very arguments which were held 
to apply to Canada in 1837 may 
surely hold good in South Africa 
to-day, all the more because the 
general situation there is more criti- 
cal. Instead of Lord Durham there 
is Lord Milner, and “the institu- 
tions of two Provinces lie at his 
feet.” The moral is to give him 
a free hand, if we argue from the 
Canadian analogy and apply it liter- 
ally. It is the general fashion in 
some quarters to prescribe the Cana- 
dian example as the cure for South 
African evils. Certainly, we may 
say, only adhere to it step by step. 
Suspend the constitutions first, and 
then, as Baron Sydenham of Toronto, 
“the merchant pacificator” of Canada, 
showed us, introduce gradually repre- 
sentative institutions as well as reforms 
in finance and education before giving 
the complete boon of responsible 
government. In the very unedifying 
game of Parliamentary ping-pong,— 
to adopt a simile not wholly out of 
keeping with the levity and reckless- 
ness with which colonial issues are 
bandied on this side and on that— 
the colonists themselves may not 
unnaturally murmur 


plectuntur 


ay delirant reges, 


Achivi, 

and long to be freed altogether from 
the yoke. Herein lies one of the 
great dangers awaiting our Empire 
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in the future. Probably few politi- 
cians at home realise in the least how 
inexpressively futile and irksome the 
proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons are to the colonists. They 
cannot be expected to have the same 
ingrained respect for it as an institu- 
tion with its roots deep down in the 
history of the past. They compare 
it with their new Assemblies and 
weigh its merits as a body of legis- 
lators summoned “to despatch busi- 
ness,” and they find it wanting. 
Some years ago a well-known and 
prominent burgher of the late Orange 
Free State was asked to express his 
candid opinion as to the advisability 
of federating with the Cape Colony 
and Natal and so of coming under 
the folds of the British flag. The 
old Dutchman, after briéf reflection, 
replied that he had no objection to 
come under the British Crown and 
the British flag, but that he had 
every objection in the world to come 
under the House of Commons at 
Westminster. After the experiences 
of the past he felt quite sure that 
the interests of the Orange Free 
State would not receive the reason- 
able and enlightened treatment they 
deserved. 

The position is shown very well in 
a letter written by Wakefield, to Mr. 
G. W. Young the father of Sir F. 
Young, dated December 29th, 1849. 


I agree with you that there is a chance 
that the Protectionists may throw out 
the Government, get into power and try 
what a dissolution may do for them. 
But by what means? Certainly not by 
@ motion in favour of Protection. That 
cock won’t fight in the present House of 
Commons, except to be beaten flagrantly. 
Then by what means? By no other 
than defeating the Government on a 
Colonial motion. By that means Pro- 
tection may get an appeal to the country 
and see what strength there is in it. 

But the game is, in great 
measure, in your hands, because you 
are a known colonizer and Colonial Re- 
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former—almost the only leading Pro- 
tectionist who is. 


Upon another occasion Wakefield 
would be glad to form a society 
composed of men of all Parties for 
the reform of colonial government, 
as if, for an interval, he were breath- 
ing a better atmosphere, which was 
soon to be tainted when, again, 
in a letter to C. B. Adderley he 
writes (December 7th, 1849) that 
Molesworth’s adhesion to the Colonial 
Government Society will involve 
Cobden and the Free Traders. What 
a hotch-potch of politics, we can but 
cry, what a mixture of diverse in- 
terests ! No doubt it was Wakefield’s 
object, as well as that of other 
Colonial Reformers “to carry into 
real and not pretended effect the 
principle of Representative and truly 
Responsible Government for the true 
Colonies.” The exigencies, however, 
of Parliamentary life and the claims 
of Party adherents had to be con- 
sidered, and while Wakefield wrote 
to Molesworth to work in organising 
“a sort of Colonial Reform party 
which should be ready to act on the 
very first day of the Session,” he had 
to enlist those as supporters who did 
not see eye to eye with him on 
questions of trade. The Colonial Re- 
formers in their extremely compli- 
cated’ task had to catch at straws, 
and we can hardly wonder at their 
failure as a composite political Party. 

The most untiring genius of all was 
undoubtedly Wakefield, and when in 
1898 the British Association met at 
Bristol the Honble. W. Pember Reeves, 
Agent-General for New Zealand, made 
a great point of his services to the 
British Empire. He took a great 
share in the successful adjustment of 
the Canadian ditliculty under Lord 
Durham ; he was mainly instru- 
mental in abolishing the convict- 
system ; he helped by his energy to 
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bring about colonial self-government ; 
he saved New Zealand from falling 
into the hands of France, and he was 
the virtual founder of South Australia. 
In fact, his main work was the 
revival of the spirit of true colonisa- 
tion within the Empire. The secret 
of his success lay, we venture to 
think, in his individual character not 
in his power to group parties and 
sections, and the same remark seems 
to apply more or less to Sir William 
Molesworth who was straightforward 
and definite in all his ideas. On 
the subject of South Africa he has 
left on record a very plain-spoken 
individual opinion, not necessarily the 
opinion of the Colonial Reformers of 
the day, for Roebuck in his book 
(1849) on a Plan for the Govern- 
ment of some of our Colonies in- 
cluded South Africa in his vision of 
“Federated Commonwealths,” placing 
it in the same category with Canada 
and Australasia, but one founded 
on certain historical and economical 
arguments. For these there was a 
certain amount of justification, the 
Imperial Government always expend- 
ing an enormous amount of money in 
wars but never following them up 
with a definite policy. In one of his 
last speeches in Parliament (if not 
the very last), Sir William stated, 
July 31st, 1855, that our military ex- 
penditure at the Cape then amounted 
to between £400,000 and £500,000 
a year, to say nothing of the series 
of Kaffir wars which on the average 
had cost Great Britain £1,000,000 a 
year. By the side of recent expendi- 
tures these amounts seem small in- 
deed, but England has learned to her 
cost the terrible results of vacilla- 
tion and infirmity of purpose. Sir 
William, however, instead of taking 
the view that national and imperial 
expenditure ought justly to be re- 
garded as pledges to stay in South 
Africa, adopted the contrary attitude 
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and argued that it should mean 
withdrawal. His have been 
embodied in a pamphlet under the 
heading of MaTeriats ror A SPEECH 
MADE IN DEFENCE OF THE POLICY OF 
ABANDONING THE ORANGE River TEr- 
rirorY, May, 1854, published in 
October, 1878, at the request of the 
late President Kruger and General 
Joubert. These Boers thought that 
the facts and arguments put forward 
for the abandonment of the Orange 
River Sovereignty were, from their 
point of view, so true and just that 
by inference they might powerfully 
aid the cause of the Transvaal. 

A perusal of this pamphlet certainly 
shows that Sir William knew his 
South African history well, and was 
at home in the perplexing turns of 
policy there, but, for all that, it was 
no great brief for the Boers them- 
selves. It was rather a counsel of 
despair. England’s sovereignty should 
be limited to the coast regions, espe- 
cially as the uplands and plains of 
the interior appeared to be nothing 
better than a howling wilderness full 
of wild beasts and natives. The same 
kind of argument for shelving South 
African responsibilities appeared much 
later in our history, during the 
Bechuanaland debates (1884-5). Lord 
Derby was much of the same opinion 
as Sir William Molesworth as to the 
worthlessness of the South African 
veldt, ignoring altogether the very 
important point that Bechuanaland 
afforded the road to the interior, and 
also that the barren-looking mimosa- 
clad veldt sometimes conceals mineral 
wealth. 

Sir William took his stand on the 
Sand River Convention of 1852 and 
thought that its exact and express 
fulfilment spelt finality in South 
African politics. He never paused 
to enquire whether the Boers kept 
their side of the agreement, especially 
on the subject of the natives and the 


views 
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great question of slavery. As a 
matter of fact the Boers have never 
concluded any treaty with Great 
Britain which they did not mean to 
violate, and did flagrantly violate both 
in letter and spirit upon the earliest 
possible occasion. 

The réle of the Christian missionary 
in South Africa never appealed to 
Sir William, and although David 
Livingstone was actually working and 
exploring in Bechuanaland and in the 
valley of the Zambesi at the time he 
spoke, he certainly was misinformed 
as to the value of the great traveller’s 
work. Otherwise he would never 
have said, “I believe that there is 
not one well authenticated instance 
of the conversion to Christianity of 
any person belonging to the great 
Kaflir race. The only result of the 
attempt to improve these savages has 
been to give them a taste for spiritu- 
ous liquors and to inspire them with 
an ardent longing for muskets and 
gunpowder.” We cannot follow Sir 
William here, but we can very easily 
see why his pamphlet was so emi- 
nently acceptable to Messrs. Kruger 
and Joubert. Views of South African 
policy seem fated to be sensational 
and kaleidoscopic, and consequently 
we are scarcely surprised to read in 
Lord Norton’s CotontaL Poticy anp 
History (published in 1869) that 
at that particular time there was a 
general desire among the Dutch to 
be re-united in some way to the 
British Government, a prevalent 
opinion that all South Africa habit- 
able by Europeans should come under 
some central authority. The Duke 
of Buckingham was in favour of it, 
and so was Mr. Cardwell, but some- 
how the great opportunity was missed. 
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The moment was there, but unfortu- 
nately the man was wanting. 

To conclude,—if there be any 
wisdom in the saying that out of the 
mistakes of the past we may learn to 
be wise for the future, Mrs. Fawcett’s 
book should be read with great profit. 
Sir William Molesworth emphatically 
sounded the keynote of a policy 
destined to be with us long, unless 
we misread the signs of the times,— 
the policy of understanding and 
utilising our Colonial Empire in every 
way, especially for the purposes of 
trade and Imperial defence. This 
policy must be practically a national 
policy. Its absolute importance should 
lift it at once above the mire of 
mere Party-conflicts. Judging from 
recent history we are still far from 
this exalted frame of mind. Should 
a Philosophical Radical arise from his 
grave now in England he would find 
that the term Radicalism has long 
stunk in the nostrils of the colonists. 
The motley crew which represents 
the Radical Party have long set 
their faces against colonial feeling 
and colonial sentiment, and we have 
heard of a Radical orator escaping 
with difficulty from a Birmingham 
audience disguised as a ~policeman, 
a very notable transformation, how- 
ever we may look at it. 

Could there be any symptom more 
significant than that of the change 
of opinion and the shifting of Parties 
in England? We want another 
Gibbon Wakefield who would form a 
society composed of men of all Parties 
to approach the vast colonial and 
Imperial problems now coming into 
view, as well as the untiring zeal of 
a Molesworth to give it representative 
and Parliamentary expression. 





SHEPHERDING ON THE FELLS IN WINTER 


TsE hours immediately preceding 
a severe snow-storm, when the leaden, 
lowering sky presages an evil time, 
are busy ones with the shepherd 
on the fells. Daily, whatever the 
weather, he has been compelled to 
court the pastures of the uplands so 
that his flocks may as long as possible 
subsist on the scanty herbage remain- 
ing there. On our northern fells the 
shepherd’s chief winter duty is to 
“look” his sheep, that is, to patrol 
the wild heafs, or mountain-pastures, 
and see that none are suffering from 
accident or ailment, counting them 
meanwhile, and watching keenly to 
detect truants, both to and from his 
flock. His charge is scattered over 


a wide area when the first signs of 


storm appear, and he has to collect 
them as quickly as possible and drive 
them to some selected portion whence 
they will not be inclined to ramble, 
and where there is little danger of 
their being overwhelmed in the tre- 
mendous drifts which are blown 
together. 

We had climbed the mountains 
bounding our dale and were retreat- 
ing before the wild threatening sky 
when we saw far bereath us the 
Thorns shepherd collecting his flock 
from the wide heaf extending upwards 
from the head of the pass. Though 
the shepherd was working his hardest, 
it was clear that he could not com- 
plete his task before the storm broke. 
Every gully was cleared at the 
greatest possible speed, his dogs 
racing round the flanks of the wide 
breast of sheep, hunting laggards out 
from various shelters by boulder and 
ghyll, and driving the whole helter- 


skelter toward the centre. As we 
made our way along rockstrewn High- 
Crag-End, we saw across the narrow 
glen other shepherds, frantically work- 
ing to get their flocks also to shelter. 
A slight squall,—forerunner of the 
storm—struck us as we plunged down 
towards the Thorns enclosure, and 
then the force of the wind for a 
few minutes abated, dying away in 
a moan along the grassy slopes. As 
the shepherd redoubled his exertions 
in this momentary lull, the air 
darkened ; it seemed indeed that 
the leaden vault dropped down, en- 
veloping us, and blotting out the dull 
light of the January day. There 
was a distant wailing and booming ; 
the nearing blast was fretting with 
its enormous strength among the 
rugged crags high above our heads. 
In deepening gloom we pushed on. 
At the Thorns enclosure we found 
that the dogs had in almost total 
darkness completed their task, and 
were now hurrying in the last of 
the dazed sheep. Jack, the shepherd, 
stood at the gateway and counted 
them as they passed to safety. This 
small marshy basin at the head of 
the dale, sheltered somewhat from 
the wildest gales by an almost semi- 
circular scaur, was where, from many 
generations, the Thorns sheep had 
been driven upon the approach of a 
storm. As we groped our way down 
the hillside, the shepherd told us that 
but few fleeces were missing from his 
flock. The storm’s first fury now 
broke around us and, with pitiful 
bleatings, the sheep, crowding into 
the circumscribed area within our 
ken, lay down with their backs 
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turned to the white laden blast. In 
this position they would remain till 
the storm had passed, whether it 
lasted for one day or seven, whether 
they were on the exposed upland 
with the gale’s worst gusts screeching 
around them, or in the ghylls with 
drift forming a hundred feet deep 
above them. About an hour later 
we reached home. During the long 
evening our shepherd braved the 
storm to go through the dalehead 
and find whether every shepherd be- 
longing to our fell had yet come in 
from his day’s toil. In three hours 
he returned with the news that all 
were safe. 

With fears thus set at rest, we were 
able to sit down to listen to the old 
farmer’s stories of danger and heroism, 
in times old and new, faced by those 
who gain their livings on the stormy 
mountains. He told of many hair- 
breadth escapes and a few fatalities. 
One was particularly tragic. At the 
head of one of the smaller valleys 
near this is a ruined cottage, at one 
time tenanted by the shepherd to the 
largest farm in the dale. One Decem- 
ber morning, about the time of 
Waterloo, the shepherd started out 
to drive his flock some miles across 
the wastes. At noon a very heavy 
snowstorm came on, and just as the 
day was closing, the shepherd’s 
wife heard dogs barking and sheep 
bleating at the gateway between the 
valley fields and the open fell. For 
a while she paid little attention to 
these sounds, thinking that her hus- 
band would open the wicket and 
allow his flock to pass through. As 
time went on, and the sounds came 
no nearer, she felt that something 
was amiss, and wrapping her shawl 
about her went out to the gate her- 
self. In the white whirl she saw 
sheep and dogs,—but her husband 
was not with them. Guided by the 
dogs she ventured far into the fear- 


ful storm till her strength gave out, 
and so exhausted was she that she 
barely dragged herself home to her 
five small children. 

At this point the old man ceased 
his narrative, for over the wild thun- 
derings of the gale rang the clamour 
of our dogs. The kitchen door was 
opened wide and, in the fold, half 
blinded by the sudden glare in his 
face, stood the white shrouded figure 
of a man. He walked wearily to- 
wards us and half fell with fatigue 
as he crossed the threshold. A dozen 
hands were instantly at work strip- 
ping off his outer garments, when one 
of our men recognised him as a shep- 
herd belonging to Moresdale. ‘“ How 
came you here?” was the question. 
“Are you alone?” Half dazed by 
the sudden transference from griping 
cold to genial warmth, the man did 
not for afew moments answer. Then 
he related how at dawning he had 
set off to bring down his sheep, how, 
when his work was almost through, 
the storm had burst, how he tried in 
vain to get down to the farms, and 
how, in the darkness, he missed even 
his dogs. After this, gradually losing 
strength, he had ploughed for hours 
through the raging storm. Once he 
came to where a cliff fell steeply 
away; again and again he had 
reached wire fences and followed 
them awhile only to lose their guid- 
ance at some deep wide drift; for 
at least an hour, he thought, he had 
walked about a field near by, seeking 
to reach an illusory light. At last 
he heard our dogs bark. Such an 
incident is not a rare one among the 
stormy fells, and the presence of one 
who had so narrowly escaped death 
gave the more zest to the sequel of 
the old man’s tale, which continued 
thus. 

The storm raged unabated in vio- 
lence for a week, when the widow,— 
for thus she now was—managed to 
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force her way to the nearest farm- 
house (some four miles away), and 
raise the alarm. In an hour every 
man in the countryside was afoot, 
and, guided by the shepherd’s own 
dogs, the body was soon found. In 
crossing a narrow, steep ghyll it 
seemed that he had missed his foot- 
ing on the snow, and in the fall his 
head had struck against a protruding 
rock. To the insensibility thus caused 
had gradually succeeded the inertia 
of severe cold and, without a struggle, 
the man’s life had ebbed away. 

All night the snow fell; before 
daybreak the white flakes ceased for 
a while, and this cessation was not 
complete before the whole household 
was astir, and we turned out to view 
the dale in its new garb. A full 
moon was riding majestically in the 
cold blue sky, from which a million 
stars twinkled. Our host, however, 
would not suffer the shepherd to 
venture out to his distant flock, and 
his weatherwise caution was almost 
immediately justified by the appear- 
ance in the south-west of more snow- 
clouds. The lull in the storm lasted 
but an hour, and only to break out 
more fiercely than before. It was 
not till thirty hours later that it 
became possible to give adequate 
attention to the sheep on the fells. 
Thrice in the meantime had a tem- 
porary cessation of the storm been 
seized upon as an opportunity to 
survey the ewes in the low-lying 
pastures near the homestead. After 
one of these inspections the shepherd 
reported five of their number missing, 
and also that the gale was piling a 
huge drift level with the fence at the 
lower corner of the field. The dogs 
were brought out, and, just as the 
white blast again seethed up the dale, 
we began to locate the missing animals. 
The snow was not yet crusted with 
frost, and at every step we sank 
deep into the powdery mass, but the 
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collies, though floundering up to the 
hips at every moment, could still 
scent the buried sheep. The gale had 
now become so furious that the top- 
most layers of snow were being swept 
down into our excavation almost as 
fast as our spades could throw them 
out. We gained some relief by build- 
ing up a parapet of the harder snow 
to windward, adding to our defences 
as the continual silting-up made neces- 
sary. The drift was only some eight 
feet deep, and one or two of the sheep 
were not buried to any great depth, 
so after an hour’s hard struggle, 
during which the storm seemed more 
than once likely to add to its prisoners 
by burying men, dogs, and all in one 
common heap, the victory lay with us, 
and the five ewes were driven back, 
protesting, to the higher and safer 
ground. In the teeth of the blast 
we pushed knee-deep through the 
snow back to the homestead. At 
noon on the third day the heavy 
clouds cleared, and the pale chill sun- 
shine gleamed over hill-sides, coppices, 
and fields clogged with snow, while 
a frosty silence brooded forlornly over 
all, as it seemed to ears almost 
deafened by the thundering onslaughts 
of the gale. 

Then, through the deep drifts and 
across tracts from which the wind 
had swept the snow, five of us, spade 
on shoulder and dogs trotting patiently 
at heel, made our way towards the 
Thorns high intake, where our flock 
should be. We had hopes that our 
own task would be a light one. When 
struck by a storm it is the habit of 
sheep, as one may say, to grin and 
bear it ; but immediately calm follows 
the stress, it is equally sheep-like to 
be up and away as rapidly as legs 
can go. To what remote places a 
sheep may get after a snowstorm can 
be imagined, when it is stated that in 
the dozen miles between the Thorns 
enclosure and Helvellyn there are not 
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more than seven fences, each of which 
can be passed at a score of points 
after a heavy fall. 

We took the quickest way under 
High-Crag-End, where wide stretches 
of rock and grass had been blown 
clear of snow, and were soon at our 
enclosure. Many sheep were wander- 
ing about in a dazed fashion, digging 
deep furrows into the snow in search 
of something eatable ; now and again 
one would stop in its work, and, look- 
ing askance around from the bleak 
snow-clad hillocks to the forbidding 
white mountain barrier and, higher, 
to the cheerless blue sky, give forth 
a wild pitiful bleating in which one 
comrade after another would join till 
the still air rang to the echoing plaint. 
Very quickly, as he stalked about the 
enclosure, the shepherd counted his 
flock, announcing finally that only 
some six in all were missing. “I saw 
two-three white-faces in the beckside 
before we left,” he said, and, as this 
and all other gullies and inequalities 
of the great moor were drifted level, 
we knew at once that there was 
nothing for it but digging. At a 
word the dogs raced along in front, 
quartering the glistening surface 
thoroughly. First one, then another, 
stopped and began to scratch frantic- 
ally at the drift. “They'll be here,” 
said the shepherd, and stepping back 
a few feet we began to dig. After a 
few minutes’ hard work the first sheep 
was released, and was driven by the 
dogs to its comrades; three others, 
who seemed none the worse for their 
fifty hours’ imprisonment, were reached 
by a short passage; the rest were 
much more difficult to get at. At 
the outset of the storm they had 
sheltered under the lee of a crag in 
the ghyll-side, and the whirlwinds of 
snow had filled the hollow to the 
brim, arching over the streamlet. In 
the absence of the shepherd, who was 
examining a lame sheep, we began to 


dig down at a few feet from the damp 
breath-patches which, in striking con- 
trast to the frost-spangled surface, 
show pretty closely the whereabouts 
of a missing sheep. Our pit had got 
fairly deep when, on our leading 
spadesman stepping into it, there was 
a sudden creaking and rending of 
snow, and down he went, clean out 
of sight. We had dug into the 
natural arch over the waterway at 
its thinnest part, and our friend was 
precipitated some twelve feet into the 
broth the tiny brook was carrying 
down. We drew him up at once, 
but his clothes were soaking, and, for 
his health’s sake, we sent him at a 
trot back to the Thorns. Wiser by 
this mishap, we set to work again 
and, with the aid of the shepherd, 
in time exhumed the other two sheep. 
One of these was almost dead with 
cold, its lair having been so near the 
beckside that when the stream became 
swollen with melting snow the rising 
waters had reached it and soaked its 
fleece. Imprisoned so closely, there 
is no doubt that had it been left until 
the thaw really began, it would have 
been suffocated,—a common fate in 
such positions. 

The sheep on our own immediate 
domain attended to, and our fence 
re-erected where the pressure of the 
wind had torn it from its slender 
foundations, we walked across to the 
Kirt Crag allotments. Here the 
shepherd had been forced to abandon 
his flock in a deep glen surrounded 
by rough crags. Jacob Mattison was 
a master in his craft, and that he too 
should have been overwhelmed excused 
every one else. We got to the ghyll 
just as daylight began to fade, and 
seeing that the buried sheep would 
take no harm from a few hours’ delay, 
and moreover that the glaring, smoky 
sunset threatened a return of yester- 
day’s horrors, nothing was done save 
to drive to the security of the fold 
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such sheep as were wandering about 
on the fell-side. 

While we were thus employed word 
was brought that Will, the shepherd 
of the Hollins, was missing. He had 
ventured out several hours ago in the 
last temporary lull of the storm to go 
round a portion of his fell, arranging 
that his comrade should take the other 
part. Wilson came back safe and 
sound, but Will he had not met 
since they parted. The news had 
spread far in a short hour ; every dog 
and man in the dalehead was already 
in requisition and we hastened to 
take our place on the Hollins heaf. 
The patrol swung out along the drifts, 
here and there stopping to exhume 
what the infallible instinct of the dogs 
indicated,—in every case a sheep. 
Two hours passed ; daylight was suc- 
ceeded by moonlight ; we were fighting 
against time, and every second was 
precious. Then the still air was rent 
with a wild shout of relief, as, sup- 
ported by a young shepherd from 
Mid Stang, Will was seen limping 
along the fell towards us. His 
story was brief. After reaching the 
point arranged as a rendezvous with 
his comrade, and not seeing that 
worthy, he had essayed to complete 
the round of the fell, despite the 
terrific storm, fearing that some acci- 
dent had befallen Wilson. He had 
almost reached the most distant corner 
of the heaf, when, in crossing a slippery 
crag-bed, he had fallen, catching his 
leg in a cranny of the rock and so 
twisting his knee that further progress 
was almost impossible. For a few 
minutes he had sat facing the awful 
prospect of a lingering death from 
exposure, then recollecting that, some 
half-mile away, across very open, 
rocky ground, there was a rudely 
built hut in the next heaf, he had 
painfully essayed to make his way 
there. The journey took him over 
an hour in his numbed and lame 
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condition. Even in the shelter of 
the hut the bitter cold racked his 
limbs adding torment to his injury, 
and, as he truly averred, had he not 
lain between his dogs and encouraged 
them to nestle close to him, he would 
assuredly have been frozen to death 
ere the Mid Stang shepherd visited 
the hut. 

Day after day we now went on to 
the fells. Jack, the shepherd, looked 
his sheep, and then joined us in assist- 
ing Jacob to disentomb his flock, which 
numbered a thousand. Five hundred 
of these, who had escaped the drifts, 
were folded on the day that the 
storm ceased. On the next day, over 
two hundred were brought in, and on 
the third day nearly the same number. 
These sheep had been buried six feet, 
from which depth the breath-marks 
on the snow-crust are plainly visible. 
Each day the depth to be probed 
increased, and of course the number 
of sheep released became correspond- 
ingly less. On the ninth day, my 
comrades and myself drove a tunnel 
into a big drift piled against the crag- 
giest part of the hill-side. Instead of 
digging straight down we took the 
drift length-wise, and, gradually sink- 
ing deeper, came to the level on which 
the sheep were. At the outset our 
proceedings were much hampered by 
the caving in of the walls and roof of 
the tunnel, and on one occasion we 
had to combine with those in the 
open to dig a way out again. Deeper 
down we found the snow packed 
denser and thus safer to deal with. 
Space does not permit the description 
of every incident, but by this method 
we came within reach of some two 
more sheep. These, though buried so 
long, were quite lively, for, when the 
last piece of snow was removed, they 
scurried through the gloomy passage 
and into the clear biting air at full 
speed. 

When I looked at the glen in which 
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Jacob Mattison’s flock had been over- 
whelmed and saw the huge masses of 
snow banked up against the crags, 
I thought that from this place surely 
would the last of the buried sheep be 
released, but I was mistaken. Forty- 
one days after the storm sirens had 
screamed their last defiance from the 
uplands, in wandering through the 
dale my eye was attracted by some 
men moving about the edges of a 
narrow chine, or rift in the rock, 
through which a stream descended 
from the moor. To half its depth 
this was still filled with snow, the 
last patch of white remaining near 
our dale. Scrambling through a 
coppice, we reached a green sledge- 
road which carried us to where the 
shepherds had congregated. They 
were consulting how to dig through 
the drift in which the dogs had located 
three distinct breathing-places, though 
on the thaw-grimed surface none of 
these was visible to us. The mass of 
snow was not very great, but there 
was reason to fear that a large piece 
of superincumbent cliff had broken 
from its base and was being held in 
position by the drift. Of course if 
much of this were excavated there was 
no saying how many yards of the ravine 
might not fall in upon the workers. 
The council was divided: some were 
for waiting the general thaw and 
sacrificing the sheep, others for their 
rescue and risking the fall of a thou- 
sand tons of rock in the attempt; 
and the latter opinion prevailed. 
Starting at the lower edge of the 
drift, the small aperture of the water- 
way was enlarged to admit a man 
stooping. As he cut his way further 
in, another was posted to throw back 
the material the first loosened. We 
were fortunate enough to get an early 
place among the workers and ere long 
were hewing out blocks of wet snow 
to ease our leader. The dogs, how- 
ever, when taken into the tunnel, 
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found the scent bad, and the reason 
was soon made plain. Striking for- 
ward and upward with the pick loose 
stones of various sizes were encoun- 
tered, showing that there had been 
a considerable landslip either during 
or immediately after the storm. In 
front our progress was now stopped 
by a large boulder lying right athwart 
our path. We gave up all hope of 
success ; the situation was desperately 
unsafe, since at any moment the 
loosened crags above might crash 
down and bury us in our tunnel, 
but our leader, after ascertaining the 
extent of the obstruction, daringly 
decided to go ahead. The tunnel 
was accordingly driven over the stone. 
Old Towler, here brought in, gave 
the first welcome signs of approach to 
our search, and like moles we burrowed 
ahead, sadly troubling the men behind 
to keep the tunnel clear of our dis- 
lodged snow. At last, after a feverish 
spell of work, a hardened mass of snow 
was encountered ; the keen shepherd 
ran his spade round and separated it, 
disclosing a sheep, but what a sheep! 
Words cannot describe its appearance, 
but memory can never forget the 
glazed sightless eyes, the mouth feebly 
opening and closing, but giving forth 
no sound. Vitality was restored by 
aid of stimulants and the emaciated 
animal was carried down to the nearest 
farm. The other two sheep were 
reached about an hour later; they 
bad been buried next the foot of the 
sheer rock and had, in their hunger, 
sucked up every particle of soil within 
reach, and even licked the living rock 
in order to gain some slight relief. 

Our task being ended, we left the 
dark tunnel safely. The splintered 
rock, which had so nearly daunted us, 
came down when the first flood of 
spring thawed the last sheet of ice 
beneath its loosened base. 


Wituram T. Patmer. 
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In the private drawer in the private 
safe in the private bureau of a certain 
War-Office is the official record of a 
certain regiment. The very sight of 
the outside of it puts the Minister of 
War for the time being into an evil 
humour. If he has to open that 
drawer he uses unofficial language, 
and closes it again with a bang that 
is @ commination in itself. For the 
record of that regiment is closed,— 
or rather it is not closed; it breaks 
off without any ending whatever. 
The regiment itself has disappeared, 
—not on the field of battle, where 
to disappear is to live for-ever. This 
regiment did what no other regiment 
ever succeeded in doing. It vanished, 
—into thin air and elsewhere ; and this 
is the first time the story has been told. 

In its own country it was known 
as the Legion of the Lost, a name 
which, in view of what happened, is 
not without its prophetic touch. It 
was composed of the off-scourings of 
an army which had become rotten 
through many years of peace. War 
is a horror, and the necessity for 
being ever ready for war a grievous 
burden. At times, in the long slow 
years of peace, the war-machine grows 
foul—as any other machine grows 
foul for lack of use—and this machine 
is only to be cleansed by blood. Much 
depends on temperament, and these 
men belonged to a nation who could 
always do anything better than wait. 
No man who has ever seen even the 
fringe of the trail of blood and fire 
may speak lightly of war; but, to a 
nation such as this, war seems one of 
the necessities of life. Without the 
letting of blood the body politic grows 
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corrupt. In the opening of the veins 
is certain relief,—especially to the 
head—and a certain drastic cleansing 
throughout the limbs. And well the 
head has known it. 

There are black sheep in every army 
When their fleeces were judged beyond 
the power of anything but blood to 
cleanse, the black sheep of this army 
were sent to the Legion of the Lost. 
I have spoken of it as a regiment. 
To be precise it was only a detach- 
ment, and there were several similar 
ones, all kept as far apart from one 
another as possible, and each, except 
in the simple detail of numbers, a 
regiment in itself and fully consti- 
tuted as such,—heavily over-officered 
of course, and every officer armed to 
the teeth; but that was sheer neces- 
sity, considering the elements they 
had to keep under control, or at all 
events at arm’s length. It was the 
military ash-pit, the convict estab- 
lishment of the army, and several 
times worse than the huiks. And 
since one does not locate one’s ash- 
pit any nearer one’s dwelling than 
is absolutely necessary, this military 
sink was situated across seas in a red- 
hot land of sands and withering sun, 
—possibly with a view to the thin- 
ning of hot blood by external heat ; 
possibly in the hope that perpetual 
sun-baths might prove as beneficial to 
the moral as they had been proved 
to be to the material fibre; possibly 
with a humane idea of affording this 
human refuse a foretaste of the here- 
after, and of acclimatising it by 
degrees to that state in which its 
eternal future might naturally be 
expected to be spent. 
cc 
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When a man perforce entered the 
Legion of the Lost he abandoned hope 
but did not as a rule give himself up 
to despair. On the contrary he set 
himself to the enjoyment of life, such 
as it was, after the manner of a lost 
soul. His enjoyments were peculiar, 
and not to be described in detail. In 
their higher flights they rose occasion- 
ally to the murder of an officer. His 
own life hung at any moment on the 
pressure of his officer’s finger. At all 
times he resented such a state of 
matters, even though custom had 
habituated him to it. At times he 
brought the balance even by pressing 
his own trigger first. 

The sun was setting away out there 
over the desert. In a few minutes it 
would be night. Three men lay on 
the sand and turned the last moments 
of daylight to profitable account in 
the throwing of dice. The dice were 
home-made, roughly shaped out of 
mutton-bones, the points red dots of 
blood. From the intentness of their 
faces the stake was evidently a high 
one. 

“Seven !” growled the first thrower 
in his throat. He was a thin angular 
man, with prominent cheekbones and 
deep-set eyes. His face was like a 
hawk’s, and his hands were bony 
claws. He went by the name of 
Zaphr, which I believe has something 
to do with a hawk or a vulture. 
Every man in the Legion had his 
nickname. Some of them knew no 
other, and some would have resented 
the use of their rightful names as 
much as their companions would have 
been astonished by them. 

Number Two took the bones be- 
tween his big red hands and dropped 
them lightly on the smoothed sand. 
“Eight! Curse the luck! He'll beat 
me yet.” He said it with much 
vehemence, but the others laughed, 
which made him angry. “ Well then, 
what?” he asked roughly and all 
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a-bristle. He was the exact opposite 
of Number One, inclined to fat in 
spite of all hindrances, coarse, flabby, 
brutalised. His nickname was Bour. 
reau, the Butcher, and he looked it, 
every hair of him. His greatest 
pleasure in life was in slaughtering 
the beasts for the regiment, and they 
suffered much at his hands. He 
was big and heavy, and by nature a 
bully. His comrades made light of 
his courage, except where such things 
as sheep and pigs were concerned ; 
and as bullying in the Legion was 
the special prerogative of the ser- 
geants, and would have provoked 
prompt reprisals if attempted by one 
of the rank and file themselves, the 
Butcher took it out of the sheep 
whose powers of retaliation were 
limited. 

“Now, P’tit,” said Number One, 
“shake ‘em up and see what le bon 
Dieu sends you.” 

Number Three was small and slight. 
From the back he looked like a school- 
boy, but his smooth long face was the 
face of a priest. As a matter of fact 
he had studied for the priesthood with 
a view to escaping service, but had 
failed in his examinations to the 
utmost limit of the law, and had 
fallen from grace in divers other ways. 
There was that in his face which none 
could understand. At times it looked 
very old, older than any man’s face 
has any right to look however old he 
may or may not be. He went by the 
generic name of Petit Corbeau,— 
Crow being a common nickname for 
the wearers of the black robe—but 
this was generally shortened into 
P'tit. 

Little Mr. Crow shook the dice up 
and down in his balled hands so long 
that the Butcher growled, ‘‘ Come on, 
come on! Get done, man!” 

P’tit’s little close-set eyes laughed 
into the Hawk’s eyes opposite though 
his face was quite unmoved. He 
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continued to rattle the bones between 
his palms, and the Butcher’s red face 
twisted up into a scowl. It seemed 
to afford the little man much satis- 
faction. 

“ Have done, have done!” growled 
the Butcher again. “ We don’t want 
to be all night over it.” 

Then with a final rattle the dice 
fell. 

“Nine! Confound it, you're in 
luck!” said the Butcher, and the 
other two laughed again at the touch 
of relief which would into his voice. 

Little Mr. Crow had not even 
looked at the dice. Ho was watching 
the Butcher’s face with infinite amuse- 
ment. 

“ Hullo, boys! I’minthis. What's 
the stake ?” 

It was a new voice, hoarse and 
scrapy as though with over-use, and 
a new hand reached over their shoul- 
ders and grabbed the dice. 

“Hola, Sunstroke! We began to 
think they'd forgotten you as they 
did the poor Barabbas,” said P’tit. 

“Not me, my boy! I’ve been 
singing so loud they couldn’t possibly 
forget me. I’m as hoarse as a crow 
and my bones creak. Listen!” and 
he bent stiffly to and fro, but the 
creaking was not audible. 

He was aptly named, being a big 
man with bold blue eyes and straw- 
coloured hair and beard, and a good- 
humoured, intelligent face. At the 
moment he looked very hungry and 
visibly tired out. He had just been 
released from punishment in the silo, 
—a perpendicular hole in the sand 
into which the prisoner is dropped 
and left to make himself as comfort- 
able as he can for twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours, and fed on bread 
and water. The unfortunate Barab- 
bas had somehow been overlooked and 
left in the silo for over a week. 
When he died nobody knew, and 
truth to tell nobody particularly cared. 
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“Come! What's the stake?” 
asked Sunstroke, as he dropped heavily 
on to the sand and rattled the dice in 
his big hand. 

The three looked at one another 
for a second. Then P’tit said quietly, 
“* Coquerico.” 

“Good!” said the big man, with a 
blaze in his eyes. “I’mon! How’s 
the score?” and he shook the dice 
joyfully. 

“Seven,” said Zaphr the Hawk. 

“Eight,” said Bourreau the Butcher. 

“Nine,” said little Mr. Crow. 

“ T'chutt! I can beat that,” said 
the big man, and dropped the dice in 
the sand. 

“Twelve ! 
When ?” 

“Before next Sunday,” said Bour- 
reau in the best of spirits. 

“Right! Now let’s get something 
to eat,” and they strolled away to 
their tent. 

They passed Sergeant Coquerico on 
the way and saluted him with puncti- 
lious politeness. 

“ Vale, vale, moriturum te salu- 
tamus /” murmured P’tit, jibing 
grimly with the old farewell. 

“What's that?” said Sunstroke, 
who had not studied for the priest- 
hood. 

“ Adieu, Coquerico,” said Little 
Mr. Crow. For Sergeant Coquerico 
was to die before Sunday, and the 
dice had selected Sunstroke as the 
instrument of his dismissal. 

The Providence, however, which 
watches over even such things as 
sergeants of the Line had other ends 
in view for all of them. 

In the early dawn an orderly gal- 
loped in with despatches for the 
colonel, and by the hour at which 
they were usually cursing through 
early drill, tents had been struck, and 
the detachment was en route for rail- 
head,—a pleasant excitement visible 
among the officers, and a certain 
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dogged anticipation even among the 
men,—anything for a change, for the 
desert was deadly dull. 

Two days later they were rolling 
through the blue seas towards Port 
Said on that very ancient transport 
Prive oF THE East, a fateful name 
again, for pride rides to a fall as 
surely as the sun sinks to the west. 
By the end of the first day most of 
them were thinking with regret of the 
comparative solidity of their desert 
sands, where, parbleu / if it was dull 
one’s stomach at all events kept in 
its right place. 

The Prive or tue East was the 
oldest transport in the service, and 
a bibulous old tub she was. <A wet 
ship even in fine weather, she seemed 
to roll more when the sea was smooth 
than when it was rough, if that were 
possible. She had accommodation, 
such as it was, for two hundred men ; 
when two hundred and fifty were 
crowded into her she was more un- 
comfortable even than her builders 
had intended to make her. There 
were in addition ten officers, and 
twenty-four non-commissioned officers 
on board, while the officers and crew 
of the ship amounted in round num- 
bers to fifty all told. There were 
therefore in all three hundred and 
thirty-four men on board, and until 
they made Port Said two hundred 
and eighty-two of them were misérables 
of the most miserable. Thirty-four 
of these were indeed borne up, more 
or less, by a sense of duty, which 
however failed to keep them from 
being exceedingly sea-sick; the odd 
two were exceptions to the general 
rule, and these were the gentlemen 
we have already been introduced to,— 
Mr. Sunstroke and Little Mr. Crow. 

Why they were exempt from the 
prevailing epidemic it is impossible to 
say ; kismet, perhaps, as their desert 
friends would have said. Sergeant 
Coquerico was there, as sick a man as 
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any. Sunday was past and yet he 
lived. Many times before Sunday 
came he would have been grateful if 
Sunstroke had executed the decree 
of the dice and put him out of his 
misery. But Little Mr. Crow had 
bidden Sunstroke hold his hand, and 
bit by bit he told him why; and as 
he listened Sunstroke’s bold blue eyes 
began to blaze as P’tit’s little black 
ones had been blazing ever since they 
got the route, and he learned whither 
they were bound. 

It took P’tit some time and much 
earnest whispering to make Sunstroke 
understand all the possibilities. When 
he did so he swore in his moustache 
by the sacred name of a dog that it 
was magnificent, and General Bosquet 
himself, if he had been alive, would 
certainly have called it by some other 
name than war. 

Once in the canal, the two hundred 
and forty-eight recovered themselves 
somewhat. By the time they had 
measured the length of the Red Sea 
their eyes too were smouldering and 
blazing with varying degrees of in- 
tensity. For Little Mr. Crow and 
jovial Mr. Sunstroke had been busy 
among them, and the fire in their 
eyes was only the outward and visible 
sign of the fires they had kindled 
within. 

They were signalled at Aden and 
rolled away through the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. There the known 
record ends. The Pripe or THE East, 
with the Legion of the Lost on board, 
wallowed away towards Guardafui and 
vanished from human ken. 


We need not become accessories, 
even after the fact, by a too detailed 
knowledge of what followed. It 
would not be nice reading. Broad 
facts will suffice. 

Four days later the Somali coast 
was roused suddenly and brusquely 
from its undisturbed sleep of the ages 
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and witnessed strange doings. I 
cannot tell you where the actual 
landing took place, but it was some- 
where between Kiunga and Kimana, 
almost on the equator, probably one 
or two degrees south. 

A cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand blurred the white sky-line be- 
tween the upper and the lower blues. 
It grew like a tree, only more quickly. 
A dot appeared below it,—the root 
of the tree. The dot increased in 
size and consistency and came straight 
for the shore, as if bound on an over- 
land trip to the great lakes them- 
selves. Presently it turned and 
lengthened out into a great steamship 
with no flag flying, wallowing lazily 
as if its work was almost over, and 
puffing out jets of white steam here 
and there. 

Then there came great traffic be- 
tween the ship and the shore. And 
as the white water-beetles with the 
flashing legs plied to and fro con- 
tinuously, the shore became more and 
more crowded with men and things 
in vast profusion. ‘The work went on 
unceasingly and the piles on shore 
grew ever higher and higher,—things 
that made for life and things that 
made for death. And he who seemed 
to rule was a big man with blazing 
blue eyes and sunny hair, and ever 
by his side was a small dark man 
with the back of a schoolboy and the 
face of a priest. Tents rose on the 
sandy shore, fires were lighted, savoury 
smells such as it had never dreamed 
of tickled the nose of that astonished 
coast, and its ears were filled with 
unwonted sounds of revelry by day 
and by night. 

By day, however, there was much 
work to be done, and they took it in 
turns to doit. By the third day the 
ship was stripped of all they could 
use. Then the lazy wallower turned 
and rolled away from the land, slowly 
and reluctantly as though loth to go, 
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watch. And presently the very last 
water-beetle left her side and came 
plodding slowly home, bringing the 
sunny-haired man and a number of 
grimy-faced ones in blue cotton, and 
at times they stopped and all sat look- 
ing at the ship. 

But they had been ashore some 
time before a muffled exclamation 
broke out all along the line of gazers 
like an ill-fired volley, and the sea in 
front of them was smooth and flawless 
to the sky-line. There was no rolling 
pall of smoke, no thunderous explosion. 
These might have attracted the obser- 
vation of the English cruisers down 
Patta way, or the nearer attention of 
passing ships. Just the turning of a 
few cocks down below and the Prive 
oF THE East had had her fall and 
was dredging the sands of the Indian 
Ocean. 

They were quieter on shore that 
night than they had been on previous 
nights. They had been cutting links, 
—and other things—for days past, 
but now the last link of all was cut. 
There had been no possible turning 
back before, but somehow the sinking 
of the ship emphasised the fact and 
brought it home to them. Wild as 
they were, brutalised and rough 
beyond belief almost, there were 
thoughtful ones among them that 
night. 

In the morning the sunny-haired 
man with the blazing blue eyes 
gathered them round him and spoke 
to them words they could under- 
stand, only a few words and to the 
point. 

** Comrades,” he said, “we are free 
of the yoke. The future is our own. 
Over there to the west lies our New 
World. There are great rivers, great 
lakes, food in abundance, all the 
wives you want, and gold for the 
finding. When we have conquered 
our kingdom, and got the gold, we 
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will find ways of getting home again 
and each man can play Monte Christo 
for himself. To do all this there 
must be a leader, and there must be 
discipline, or it will all end in ruin. 
The way is long: we may have to 
fight ; but the country is there, and 
all we have to do is to go on and on 
till we reach it. We are a Republic 
and you have chosen me President ; 
[ will choose certain ones to help me. 
For your own sakes, and for all our 
sakes, I trust you will all join me in 
keeping order, and will act for the 
common good. If anyone has any 
complaint to make let him make it 
to me ; I will see that every man has 
his rights.” 

They shouted acquiescence, and 
some gathered round to discuss the 
next move. 

In all there were exactly two hun- 
dred and sixty-five of them—lost 
souls all, all in, and out of, the same 
boat. And the remaining sixty-nine ? 
They were gone,—where sergeants 
cease from troubling and faithful 
mariners have rest. With them went 
ten of the Lost ones, who went perforce 
in company with those they sent, and 
so perhaps were less lost than those 
who stayed behind ; their troubles at 
all events were ended so far as we are 
concerned. Of the ship’s crew some 
twenty-five had joined the mutineers, 
mostly grimy-faced men from below 
whose lives had been spent in torment 
and who jumped at the prospect of a 
change which could hardly be for the 
worse. And the brain of all that 
desperate deed was Little Mr. Crow, 
but Mr. Sunstroke was the head and 
hand and front. 

A week was given to rest and 
recovery from the sickness of the sea. 
Officers were appointed whose sugges- 
tions had in them no faintest approach 
to the manner of the late Sergeant 
Coquerico. A certain amount of mild 
drilling was indulged in, and the 
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things got out of the ship were 
reduced to portable packages. 

Then President Sunstroke with 
fifty men went for a stroll into the 
country to see if they could strike the 
local Flageollet and arrange with him 
for the transport of their baggage on 
their own terms. They came in time 
upon a Somali village, the natural 
light-heartedness of whose inhabitants 
clouded somewhat at the sight of so 
many well-armed and forceful-looking 
strangers. They were strong enough 
to have demanded all they wanted 
and to have taken it if they were 
refused ; but little Mr. Crow wisely 
advised the making of no more 
enemies than was absolutely necessary. 
So they struck a bargain by signs and 
a few Arabic words, and eventually 
returned to camp with carriers enough 
for all their loads and half-a-dozen 
camels for the heavier baggage. By 
sheer intuition and common sense 
President Sunstroke engaged the men 
for only as far as the next place where 
carriers might be had: “They'll go 
more willingly if they know they’re 
not going far,” he said; but the 
camels he bought outright in ex- 
change for rifles and cartridges. With 
a last look at the sea, the great com- 
pany,—the greatest company of armed 
white men that country had ever 
seen, I suppose,—turned and headed 
due west by the ship’s spare compass. 
The proud black man who carried the 
compass regarded it as a fetish of 
peculiar power, if not the actual 
god of the white men, and treated 
it accordingly. 

So, over the endless plains they 
went,—now all sand and stones, now 
covered with heath and scrub and 
thorny mimosa and scarifying cacti ; 
and again breaking noisily through 
the arched solitudes of mighty forests, 
or picking a precarious path amid the 
deadly silences of pestiferous swamps. 
They began their march before the 
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sun each day, and rested when their 
shadows were under their feet, to 
start again when they were lengthen- 
ing out behind them. Fresh meat was 
plentiful, antelopes abounded on the 
plains and wild ducks in the swamps, 
and each man had his turn at the 
sport. In the villages where they 
changed carriers maize and bananas 
were generally obtainable ; so the 
tinned meats from the ship were held 
in reserve in case the country in front 
should prove less bountiful. 

Fifteen miles a day was about as 
much as they could manage with 
comfort. All time was before them 
and_there was no need for undue 
haste. They struck a broad river,— 
probably the Tana—and followed it 
up so long as it came from the west, 
and they lived on fish and waterfowl, 
and life was one long picnic. And so 
far, with abundance of food, and no 
more work than was good for health 
and appetite, and every man his own 
master yet all pulling one way, no- 
thing had occurred to disturb the 
peace of the community. The peoples 
among whom they passed, overawed 
by their numbers and the determina- 
tion of their looks, yielded to their 
requirements without a word, and 
were glad to be rid of them at any 
price within their means. And so 
far, too, no occasion had arisen for 
any exhibition of authority adverse to 
the general wishes. One mind was 
in them all, and that to get on to the 
promised land as speedily as present 
comfort would permit. 

The river began at last to come 
towards them from the south, and 
reluctantly they parted company with 
it. Rumours, too, began to increase 
with every foot they advanced, of bad 
lands in front,—lands bad in them- 
selves for the feeding of so large a 
company, and overrun by mighty 
warriors who meted out certain death 
to all who set foot within their bor- 
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ders. Hence followed a tightening of 
discipline and some grumbling at the 
unaccustomed feel of it. Then came 
dark days on stony steppes, where 
water was barely to be found and 
game not at all. But they fell back 
on their stores and pushed on. And 
as troubles never come singly, there 
were dangers behind as well as before. 
For of late they had had nothing to 
give in payment to their carriers, and 
their services had been perforce and 
the obligation much resented. So, as 
the carriers could get no pay, they 
hung like an impalpable cloud on the 
rear of the column and picked up 
what they could. From being beasts 
of burden they became beasts of prey, 
and the life of a man was of small 
account when it stood between them 
and their desire. But the cloud was 
impalpable only when the white men 
tried to retaliate; it scattered and 
vanished before their angry reprisals, 
and gathered again like a swarm of 
hornets when they retired. 

They lost men, and, worse still, 
they lost morale. Men they could 
afford to lose to a certain extent ; of 
morale their original stock was none 
too large and any depletion of it was 
a serious matter. But nerves, even 
the nerves of seasoned men, will get 
jangled with constant straining. A 
fight would have done them a world 
of good, but the shadows behind 
were not to be grappled with, and 
those in front were darker still and 
still less tangible. 

President Sunstroke’s jolly face 
was clouded with the shadows in 
front ; the troubles behind did not 
greatly affect him. He ground his 
teeth and swore in his moustache and 
ached for a fight that should clear 
the way and quicken the flow of the 
red blood, even though it flowed 
outside as well as inside. And Little 
Mr. Crow tramped on by his side, 
laughing at troubles and keeping 
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them to their course by the ship's 
compass, which he had carried him- 
self ever since he had been forced 
to shoot its bearer for trying to make 
off with it. 

The troubles increased. All out- 
going and nothing coming in tends 
to bankruptcy in provisions as well 
as in cash. Short commons drew 
forth murmurs loud and long. Still 
hope dies hard; what was behind 
they knew, and the promised land 
might be just a day ahead. So they 
ate their sulky camels and pushed 
on stolidly with empty stomachs and 
overfull mouths. And one day the 
sun sank towards the north and 
another day towards the south, and 
Little Mr. Crow, knowing that the 
ground they were walking on was 
playing high jinks with his compass, 
thereafter steered by the sun. And 
some days there was no sun but 
only whirling sheets of rain, which 
gave them water indeed but did 
not make for bodily comfort. Their 
course became erratic. The only 
things that never varied, except in 
degree, were their perpetual discom- 
forts and their growing discontent. 

That they held together so long as 
they did was very wonderful. It 
was a case of adhesion from force 
of outward circumstances rather than 
of cohesion from mutual attraction. 
They kept together because the 
man who straggled died. But such 
a state of things could not last. 
What strange results might have 
followed, if they had succeeded in 
working their way through to a land 
of plenty in a united whole, it is 
impossible to say. Imagination runs 
riot over it, and their wildest dreams 
were perhaps not too wild. But it 
was not to be. 

They got across the stony wilder- 
ness at last only to find the pro- 
mised land a greater desert still,— 
burnt grass, skeleton trees, water in- 
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deed, but no game, no cattle, no 
villages, and black death spread 
broad before them by the inhabitants 
who wanted none of them. 

Then the storm broke. President 
Sunstroke, conferring gloomily in his 
tent with Little Mr. Crow, became 
aware of a tumult without. He 
unbuttoned the flap of his revolver 
and strode out to investigate; he 
had smoothed so many difficulties 
that his own temper was become 
like the edge of a saw. 

He found a division in the camp. 
Men were doggedly loading them- 
selves with packages of food from 
the scanty stores. “ Well, what’s all 
this?” asked the President, as he 
walked in among them. 

“We're going back,” said one. 
And said another, “ We’ve had 
enough of this.” 

“Going back where ?” 

“To the river. We were fools 
ever to leave it.” 

“ But that is folly—” 

‘See here, Sunstroke, we’ve talked 
it all over and we're not going on. 
We know what’s behind and we 
don’t know what’s in front, and 
what’s more you don’t either.” This 
came from Bourreau, who somehow 
still contrived to look stout and 
butcherly while all around were lean 
and sallow. 

*“ And what’s behind?” 
Little Mr. Crow quietly. 

“The river, and plenty to eat.” 

“And a land full of savages 
between you and it, and nowhere 
to go when you get there.” 

“The end the same in any 
case, and it’s a pleasanter road. 
Better die full than empty.” 

Bourreau however took a shorter 
road still and died where he stood, 
and Sunstroke waved back the rest 
with his smoking revolver and tried 
his best to argue them out of it. 
Safety lay in keeping together ; any 
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day might bring them to better 
country ; they had gone through the 
worst— 

“We've heard all that before,” 
said the malcontents. “It doesn’t 
fill one’s stomach. Were going to 
keep together, but we’re not going 
on. The river is still there; we're 
going back to it.” 

He could not shoot the lot. Cir- 
cumstances were too much for him. 
“Very well,” he said ; “ you are fools 
and you will die, but that is your own 
look out. But you take only your 
fair share of what is left. Now, who 
goes forward and who goes back?” 
He drew a furrow in the blackened 
earth with his heel. ‘ For the River 
of Death, that side! For the Land 
of Gold, this!” and by degrees the 
companies drew apart. 

It took time and much partisan 
talk to make the division complete. 
When at last the waverers had made 
up their minds the bands were as 
nearly as possible equal. Then Sun- 
stroke and Mr. Crow gravely divided 
the stores ; those for the river marched 
away, and gloom fell on those who 
remained. And wild black eyes 
watched the strange proceedings of 
the white men, and understood them, 
and rolled with joyful anticipation. 
For what is too big for one bite is 
sometimes possible for two, and these 
fierce eyes belonged to no carriers of 
loads but to bearers of broad-bladed 
spears and short spatulate swords and 
shields with strange devices. 

In camp that night they heard 
constant firing from the direction in 
which the recalcitrants had gone, and 
they said to themselves that so far 
Sunstroke and Mr. Crow were right, 
and perhaps they might also be right 
as to better country being ahead. 
And next morning they took the 
route in higher spirits, all being at 
all events of one mind. 

Far away to the south that day 
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they got a glimpse of a great white 
mountain covered with snow, and 
away in front of them rose other 
ridges, blue in the distance. Beyond 
that blue line anything might lie. 
They pushed on valiantly, but all 
around them the land lay black and 
stark, and apparently tenantless, 

The blue ridges lost their soft out- 
lines and resolved themselves - into 
rugged heaps with black scarped sides 
as they drew nearer to them. They 
looked forbidding enough to guard 
the treasures of a New World. Their 
very menace was a provocation and 
a challenge. The wayfarers pricked 
up as to a trumpet-call and pushed on 
with new vigour. 

Since they had parted from their 
comrades the hornet attacks in the 
rear had ceased; for they were no 
longer now in a carrier-country but 
in a land of warriors who delight in 
war for war’s own sake apart from 
thoughts of gain. And these were at 
present engaged in the pleasant task 
of eating up the other division, till 
there was nothing left to eat, and 
then, with their appetites quickened 
by what they had fed on and their 
spears still wet, the feathered men 
turned for their second bite. 

Experience had taught them some 
sharp lessons. They waited till the 
little column was brokenly threading 
its way across a lifeless rock-strewn 
valley. Then without a moment’s 
warning the dead valley bristled into 
deadly life, and the silence was rent 
with yells that made thin blood run 
cold and mottled lean yellow cheeks 
with red and white. 

The white men drew into a bunch 
and faced the rush of yelling devils 
with a scattering volley and deep- 
breathed curses. Bullets spatted on 
rocks, and ripped through leather 
shields, and went softly home into 
glistening black bodies. Feathered 
faces fell twisting among the flints 
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and rolled there yelling still, and 
winged feet padded lightly over them 
to thrust and stab into the rolling 
smoke, and to hurl defiance and broad 
razor-blades at every spit of flame. 
The ground was strewn with feathered 
men and painted shields, with knob- 
kerries, spears, and swords, and yet 
through the smoke the place seemed 
all alive with them still. 

But sword and spear and painted 
shield could not break through that 
ring of fire, and at last the black men 
drew off, and the white men had time 
to breathe and to look into one 
another’s faces, and to curse more 
freely and to think of their wounds 
and wounded. Half a dozen dead 
there were, cloven with the broad 
spear heads, and half a score of 
wounded, Little Mr. Crow among 
them with a foot almost severed by 
a falling blade. He had bound it up 
as well as he could, but his face was 
white and he could not stand. “ Make 
for the hills,” he said, as Sunstroke 
came up to him. “It’s your best 
chance.” 

“All in good time. They’ve had 
their soup for to-day; it'll take them 
some time to digest it. Now let’s see 
to that foot. I tell you they cut, 
those things.” 

“Yes,” said Little Mr. Crow, winc- 
ing again at remembrance of the 
cold slice of the steel. “They cut. 
You must get on, Sunstroke,—get 
on.” 

But on looking into matters Sun- 
stroke decided to stop where they 
were for the night. There was water 
close at hand, and some of the wounded 
were past moving, yet could not be 
left. So they built a wall of stones 
from boulder to boulder, made all 
their preparations for an early start 
on the morrow, posted sentries, and 
lay there that night. By morning six 
of the wounded were dead. Before 
dawn they slung the others between 
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tent-poles and set off as quietly as 
possible towards the hills. It was 
hard travelling at best, and for the 
wounded deadly work. ‘The bearers 
stumbled on through the half light 
and came to constant grief, though 
the poles changed hands every quarter 
of an hour. Sunstroke, bending over 
Little Mr. Crow after one such fall, 
found him white and senseless. He 
poured cognac down his throat and 
then took him up on his own back, 
and setting his teeth and bending 
double, breasted the ascent once more. 
And each time when he stopped to 
rest he found the tale of wounded 
shrunk, till the burden he carried 
was the only one left. 

Then the sun came out, and first 
cheered and then smote them. They 
looked anxiously for their enemies 
but not a feather was visible. 

“The soup was too hot for them,” 
said Sunstroke cheerfully. 

“Get to the hills,” urged Little 
Mr. Crow. 

But hill-distances are deceptive and 
the travelling was a nightmare. Be- 
fore mid-day, with the hills looming 
close and yet a considerable way off, 
the men flung themselves down and 
declared they could go no further, 
and their purple-faced leader, with 
the veins standing out like blue cords 
on his temple and neck, Jaid his 
burden gently down and assented. 
They threw out sentinels and set to 
work to build a defence, but before it 
was half up the sentinels were run- 
ning for their lives. Sunstroke set 
half his men to their guns and 
dragged and carried with the rest, 
and cheered and cursed them all im- 
partially, till the breastwork fulfilled 
its name. Then, lying down behind 
it and firing through it, they stopped 
the rush of the feathered men again 
and again and again, till at last they 
gave it up and vanished along the 
hillside, and this time casualties on this 
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side the defence were few and of 
small account. 

“You see,” said Sunstroke, to his 
weary crew, “we beat them every 
time. When we reach the place we're 
going to we shall be on top all the 
time.” To which some of them said 
“Ay,—when!” and the rest all 
thought it. But he cheered them 
like a born leader, and doled out 
provisions with as free a hand as he 
dared, and hoped with all his heart 
that the other side of the hills would 
bring them better faring; for at the 
rate at which they had eaten that day 
there were not two more days’ pro- 
visions left. 

They were up again with the dawn 
in a chill creeping mist, and by noon 
they stood under the upper strata of 
the cliffs. Why the black men never 
attacked in the morning they could 
not understand, but were none the 
less grateful. 

And now, learning by experience, 
the voyagers cast round at once for a 
fortress before the next assault should 
be given. And there up the hillside 
they found it ready to their hand,— 
a black cavernous mouth gaping wide 
for them. They climbed eagerly along 
a narrow path, turned a corner, and 
found a wonder. 

It was as though a great drawer 
had been partly drawn out from the 
face of the cliff and so left. The 
drawer was a mighty hollowed tank, 
forty feet wide and ten feet deep. 
How far it ran in under the cliff they 
could not see, but the effect of it, at 
the cliffend, was a cavern sheltered 
most completely from over-observation 
or assault, with a forecourt enclosed 
by a stone rampart ten feet high. In 
the forecourt were native huts shaped 
like bee-hives, apparently unoccupied. 

“We can hold that against the 
world,” said Sunstroke, and they 
dropped into the enclosure. 

There was none to dispute their 
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entry. The place was deserted, 6 
fortress impregnable against all as- 
saults from without. Here, if they 
could overcome the difficulties of the 
commissariat, they might rest secure 
for as long as they chose. They 
pulled down the bee-hives and re 
joiced in the warmth of fires that 
night. The cave was dry, too dry, 
the floor being covered a foot deep 
with refuse of cattle and musty forage. 
It was pungent, and full of creeping 
things, but it made excellent bedding 
for stone-worn bones. ‘They still had 
some water in their bottles, and they 
ate and drank and slept in peace, 
posting sentries, however, against 
surprise. 

The night passed without disturb- 
ance, and mounting their parapet in 
the morning they could see no trace 
of their enemies. A dozen men were 
detailed for water-duty and set off 
with their bottles and rifles. Climb- 
ing the enclosure, they turned the 
corner of the cliff-path and dis- 
appeared. They never returned, and 
no sound of their ending reached the 
others. 

The cavern was gloomy that night. 
They ate in silence and sparingly, 
and wondered what had become of 
their comrades. Little Mr. Crow was 
feverish with his wound, which was 
besides horribly painful for want of 
fresh bandages. His face was white 
and pinched, and at times he moaned 
huskily for water. Sunstroke wetted 
his lips with cognac, but cognac is 
not water and the parched lips 
rebelled. In the chill mist before 
the dawn he gathered half a dozen 
water-bottles, took his revolver and 
one of the razor-edged spatulate 
swords he had picked up as a keep- 
sake, and with a whispered word 
slipped past the sentry and along the 
path. 

He was back in an hour, with the 
bottles filled, the broad blade of the 
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sword sticking clammily to its sheath, 
and a very grim face on him. “They 
have built bee-hives round the water 
and were all snoring inside like pigs, 
all except one on sentry-go, and him 
I killed before he could cry out,” he 
told them, and they found small 
comfort in it. But the water was 
acceptable, and they treasured it like 
liquid gold. 

A very thoughtful man was Presi- 
dent Sunstroke that day. He care- 
fully explored the cavern for other 
outlets, but found none. It ran into 
the cliff a couple of hundred feet and 
ended abruptly. In the afternoon he 
called them all to council and gave 
them the results of his cogitations. 
“We are here,” he said, “ like rats in 
a trap, and whether we can break out 
remains to be seen. The guard I saw 
round the water-hole was only a 
guard. It is probably increased by 
this time. Where the rest may be I 
cannot say; they seem to spring out 
of the ground. There are two things 
we can do,—stop here, or try to go 
on. If we stop we shall starve,— 
unless they tire out, which is not 
likely.” 

“ Fight,” said one. 

“ Quick death is better than slow, 
said another. 

“Tt is all one in the end.” 

And so they decided to fight their 
way out. 

“They seem at their limpest in the 
early morning,” said Sunstroke, “so 
we will go to-morrow morning. Get 
everything ready; we must be away 
before daylight.” 

They saw to their rifles, prepared 
half a dozen ambulances from the 
remains of the tents, slept,—those of 
them who could—took a hasty meal 
in the dark of the morning, and 
stole away round the mountain-path 
through the creeping folds of the mist. 
But their wily jailers had foreseen 
this, and much as they hated the cold 


and damp they hated the white men 
more. 

Sunstroke in the van saw a dark 
form loom before him in the fog and 
cut its yell in two with a slash of its 
native steel. But the mischief was 
done and the hillside sprang into life. 
The white men closed up into column 
of fours, with poor Little Mr. Crow 
in the centre, and pressed steadily on 
and up, shooting down everything 
that opposed them. Soon they were 
the centre of a vast howling throng. 
The mist bristled with leaping men 
and tossing arms, and the heavy 
spears rained like hail on the close 
packed ranks. It was a grim and 
ghastly fight and could have but one 
ending. They were borne back and 
back. They came on the turn of the 
winding path and broke and made for 
safety. Little Mr. Crow’s bearers 
dropped him as they fell, and he lay 
still and waited for the end. A 
strong arm enfolded him and a 
revolver crackled above his head. He 
was round the turn of the path and 
the howling dulled suddenly in his 
ears. A black head came sneaking 
round the corner; he was bumped 
and bruised against the rock, and the 
black head went rolling down hill like 
a grisly football. 

And so they were back in their 
hole, but quite half their number lay 
on the hillside, some dead and some 
miserably alive, and of those who got 
back scarce one but had his wounds. 

That was the beginning of the end. 
They sat and lay in gloomy silence, 
no word of hope among them. 

In the afternoon with a hideous 
flop a headless white body fell into 
the forecourt ; another and another 
followed, till the ghastly pile grew 
high, and the survivors sat and 
watched and deemed them happier 
than themselves. Hideous birds came 
swooping over the dead, and their 
glassy eyes gleamed malevolently at 
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sight of the living. Sunstroke had 
been for heaving the bodies over- 
board. Now, instead, he sat inside 
the cavern and shot the birds, and 
they lighted fires and cooked them. 
Horrible food it was, coarse and 
stringy and tasting of death,—but it 
was food, and they had no other, and 
they lived on carrion-eaters for four 
days. 

That day there was shouting on the 
plateau below, and from the rampart 
they watched the torture of their 
comrades by the feathered fiends. To 
sit and watch in silence was impos- 
sible. Therange was long but they 
rained shot on them till the black 
men fled out of sight dragging their 
dead and wounded with them ; and 
then Sunstroke, who was an excellent 
shot, devoted himself to putting the 
victims out of their misery. 

Night brought no cessation of the 
horrors. Great fires blazed round 
the angles of the rocks below, and 
the shrieks of burning men rose up 
to the cavern. Then a figure enve- 
loped in flame rushed wildly across 
the open space with gleaming spear- 
points spurring it on. Sunstroke 
shot it as it ran, and another, and 
another. 

The next day was the same, and 
then, the victims being all used up, 
the siege settled back into its old 
routine. Occasionally a bird of prey 
came swooping down into the fore- 
court, exulting in its find, and none 
ever went away. But at last they 
had to get rid of the bodies, and with 
averted faces they dropped them one 
by one over the rampart. That 
night the rocks below were alive with 
a hideous crew who screamed and 
laughed and tore as they scratched 
and scrabbled over their prey, and 
Sunstroke, with the pangs of hunger 
ravening in him, made a rope of shirts 
and sword-belts and was let down 
over the rampart to the rocks. He 


shot three of the sneaking brutes, and 
took their bodies up into the cavern. 
Then, greatly venturing, he gathered 
the water-bottles and silently de- 
scended the rocks again, but only to 
find the black men on the alert, and 
to come back empty-handed. 

They suffered terribly from thirst, 
especially poor Little Mr. Crow, who 
wandered in his mind at times, and 
babbled of flowing streams, and yet 
did not die. The food, too, twisted 
them with internal pains, and one 
morning two of them lay where they 
had slept and knew no waking. At 
night their bodies went over the 
rampart and the survivors got two 
carrion-beasts in exchange. 

Each day had its tale of dead, and 
the living envied them. Yet two 
only, in their misery, shot themselves ; 
so strongly will men cling to life even 
under the most hopeless conditions. 
But one by one they dropped out and 
went over the rampart, and an occa- 
sional carrion-beast came back, and 
its flesh and blood were meat and 
drink to those who were left. And 
once again Sunstroke stole down the 
rocks in the chill of the dawn, and 
this time brought back a bottleful of 
muddy water from a tiny hole too 
small to have a guard. He could 
probably have got clear away in the 
mist, but he would not, and the 
muddy water went mostly to Little 
Mr. Crow. 

Three separate times at long inter- 
vals black heads came craning round 
the corner of the path to see how 
they were getting on, and each time 
the owner died, and once a black 
hand was seen waving a bunch of 
grass there ; but they did not under- 
stand it, and a bullet went through 
the hand and the grass floated sadly 
down the mountain-side. 

One by one the starving men crept 
quietly into corners and died, and 
their bodies were dropped quietly 
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over the rampart in the dark, and the 
carrion-beasts yelled and scrabbled 
over them and dragged them hideously 
about among the rocks. And so the 
time came at last when of all the 
garrison none remained alive save 
Sunstroke and Little Mr. Crow ; Sun- 
stroke, because he had been the 
strongest of them all, and Little Mr. 
Crow because he had been the weakest, 
and Sunstroke had tended him like 
a brother, reserving for him the least 
disgusting bits of carrion, and giving 
him muddy water to drink when the 
others had only blood. 

One dreadful day, when these two 
lay alone, the feathered men, tired of 
waiting, tried to carry the stronghoid 
by assault. But Sunstroke was ready 
for them and the corner was a bad 
one for rushing. He had the rifles 
piled in front of him, and no man 
who got round the corner lived to 
report how many men were left in the 
cave. At night he crept out and 
tumbled the black bodies down the 
mountain-side, and the flesh-eaters 
below had a mighty feast and chilled 
the listeners’ blood with their merri- 
ment. 

They had been two whole days 
without bite or drink. Early each 
morning Sunstroke had been down 
among the rocks groping patiently for 
mud at risk of his life and had found 
none. The second time he could 
barely climb back over the rampart. 
They lay on the pungent flooring, 
Little Mr. Crow murmuring uncouth 
babblements in a foreign tongue, and 
requests for water which cut like a 
knife ; Sunstroke with a rifle to his 
hand and a pile of cartridges beside 
it, and his eye on the path up there 
to the left which swung up and down 
in the air at times and went wavering 
away round the corner. 

They had sucked and sucked again 
the bones that had been cast aside 
clean picked long before, and Sun- 
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stroke’s mind had been running much 
on the best way of ending it. A 
couple of shots and it would be over. 
Whatever lay beyond could hardly be 
worse than what they were suffering. 
But as yet he had not been able to 
bring his mind to shooting Little Mr. 
Crow; it felt too much like cold- 
blooded murder. 

The sun set red that night. He 
could not see it, for the cave faced 
south, but the rocks were red and the 
plain was red and the sky, and it 
seemed to him that Little Mr. Crow’s 
face was red, which was odd because 
it had been so white before. But 
soon the red glow faded. Little Mr. 
Crow’s face gleamed dusky white for 
a minute or two and then faded out. 
Sunstroke crept over to him and sat 
by his side. He took one of the limp 
hands in his and it felt cold. 

“ Water! ” murmured Little Mr. 
Crow. 

“Yes, yes, soon,” said Sunstroke 
soothingly, as he had done a hundred 
times before that day. 

Presently Little Mr. Crow lay quiet, 
and the other laid some spare tunics 
over him, and piled the musty forage 
round and over them to keep the 
sick man warm. And for his own 
comfort, and for company’s sake, he 
lit a fire in the mouth of the cave, 
for he must keep watch lest the 
feathered men should steal in on 
them unawares. He dozed now and 
again with his hand on his rifle, 
starting suddenly wide awake with 
a jerk, and he walked at times to 
get himself still more awake, and 
chewed a bullet to quench his thirst. 
And when the night was chilling to 
the dawn, and the mist came creeping 
in, he took his revolver and the 
short sword, and a water-bottle, and 
let himself down by the rope over 
the rampart once more. ‘“ What 
good? what good?” he said to him- 
self, but yet he went. 
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He knew by the feel now where 
it was useless to search. Up round 
there to the left was the hole where 
he had got water once before by 
killing the guard. He would try 
there once more ; they would not be 
looking for him down below, and he 
might be able to get near enough to 
kill his man again before he gave 
the alarm. And, full of the idea, 
he crept along the hill-side, foot by 
foot, with an anxious pause between 
each step. 

He saw the beehives looming 
through the mist at last, and lay 
waiting for sign of the watch. He 
crept nearer,—and still nearer,—and 
still saw nothing, heard nothing. 
He crept right up to the pool and 
buried his face in it. If it meant 
death the next minute, he could not 
refrain with the water right under 
his nose. His ears strained to burst- 
ing as he sucked it in in great eager 
gulps, but he heard not the slightest 
sound. He filled his bottle and 
crept silently away. 

But that first full drink for many 
days had given him strength, and 
courage he had never lacked. He 
had got his water, and he would as 
lief pay for it as not. He stopped 
and then crept back, right up to 
the side of the bee-hive. There was 
no sound,—and he worked his way 
round to the front. The mat that 
should have covered the doorway 
was gone. His head was in the 
opening, and still he heard no sound ; 
but he feared some trick, and he 
dared not go inside. The place 
seemed deserted, but the crawling 
mist on the hill-side might hide an 
army; black eyes, which he could 
not see, might be watching his every 
movement. The thought of it grew 
on his nerves. Down below were the 
plains ; he could creep down through 
the mist, and on, and on, and on; by 
daylight he could be miles away. It 
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might mean life! And Little Mr. 
Crow! Sunstroke sat down suddenly 
where he stood, lest his legs should 
carry him off against his will. 

The mist grew luminous, and the 
sun came out and sucked it up. He 
lay like a stone among the stones, 
and waited and watched. It was 
broad day ; the place was deserted. 
Still he lay and watched. Then he 
got up and walked to the bee-hives. 
In one he found a handful of maize, 
and he picked up every scrap of it and 
nibbled a grain or two himself. For 
a long time he stood gazing eagerly 
out over the desolate plains below 
and saw no sign of life. Then with 
water in one hand and food in the 
other, he hastened up the hill to tell 
Little Mr. Crow the good news. 

He could not wait till he got there, 
but cried to him from the path,— 
“Courage, Little One, the devils 
have gone! Here is food and drink,” 
and he dropped down into the fore- 
court. And then, as his eyes fell 
on Little Mr. Crow’s face, the bottle 
fell from his one hand, and the 
maize jerked out of the other; for 
Little Mr. Crow was dead, and had 
been dead for many hours. 

At first he would not believe it, 
though the shrunken form was stiff 
and the face clammy cold. He had 
fainted, he would come round; he 
was asleep, he would waken. He 
sat staring at the white face, while 
his hand wandered instinctively after 
the grains of maize and carried them 
one by one to his mouth. When at 
last he knew that his friend was 
dead, and it was borne in upon him 
that he was alone,—the last man— 
he knelt beside the quiet figure and 
wept over it like a child. Then, 
when his grief was spent, he covered 
the body up, and taking a rifle and 
a bottle of water, went slowly away 
along the path. 

Round the corner he went, and up 
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the mountain side. He was the Legion 
of the Lost; he was going to the 
promised land. 

The sun blazed down on him, but 
he stumbled on among the rocks. 
The promised land lay just over the 
hill-top there; he must get on, get 
on. Thousand thunders! It seemed 
to get further away the more he 
climbed ; but it beckoned him on, and 
on, and up. Just behind it lay the 

“Name of a dog! Stand still 
there, hill-top! Stand, I say!” He 
shouted to it; he threatened it with 
his rifle; he climbed on, and on, and 
up. And at last he drew his scraping 
feet up the crumbled flutings of the 
topmost ledge, and lay spent on the 
great plateau of the summit, where 
the sun smote like a hammer. And 
far away in front was a shimmering 
blue that looked like the sea. 

He lay for a long time while the 
white sun sucked up his strength as 
it had sucked up the morning mist. 
Then he rose and stumbled on across 
the plain that looked so level and 
was so rough,—and at times his 
eyes were closed because of the 
drumming in his head, and at such 
times he fell and bruised himself, 
and rose with a muttered curse and 
staggered on. But he got to the 
other side at last and sank wearily 
down in a cleft of the rocks. There 
lay the promised land spread before 
him like a mighty map,—the land 
of his dreams and more. It was a 
long way down and he was too tired 
to seek a road. He would rest. 
Heavens, how hot that sun was! 
He tipped his bottle to his lips, but it 
was empty, and his thirst was doubled. 


The Legion of the Lost. 


He lay back and looked out 
dreamily over his kingdom with half 
closed eyes. He saw great rolling 
plains covered with grass and darker 
stretches of forest-land. He saw a 
gleaming silver snake that wound 
in and out and broadened as it 
went, till it ran into the dip of 
the sky and was lost. He saw 
moving things far down below hin, 
tiny black dots which passed to and 
fro, some slowly, some quickly. Up 
in the blue sky he saw a carrion- 
bird poised watchfully. 

And then he saw the river darken, 
and the shadows begin to creep 
about, and everything below him 
was wrapped in purple mist like the 
bloom on a rich ripe plum,—just 
like those big plums that grew near 
the well at home in Brittany. How 
often he had stolen them and got 
cuffed for his pains. She had a 
heavy hand and a sounding voice, 
the little mother, and a heart of 
gold. Ay me! 

The sun dipped behind the ridge 
on his left and the air darkened 
with a chill. He was very tired; 
he would sleep, there where he was. 
And to-morrow,—to-morrow,— 

But when the morning mists crept 
round the hill-top the tale of the 
Lost was complete. And all that 
day the carrion-bird kept a watchful 
eye on the motionless figure which sat 
looking out over the plains from its 
cleft in the rock. And on_ the 
third day it ventured at last to 
drop lightly down upon the quiet 
head. 
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